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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


Fishing Citation 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 


IN TRIBUTE TO 


JOE DOAKES | 


Lt | the year 1954. 


WEIGHT 


von Bb mouth black bass a 
ee 
By_ iy hn_d 6, EET 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 


| Who unaided, has caught on 


Rod & Reel, on the1St < day of June 













Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 


ments: 
SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS 


__....-........8 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
ee Tied a ts 1 pound or larger 


5 ee SURE 2 pounds or larger 


ee ie oeshied d 3 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 
_........2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 
Thats CaS 1¥2 pounds or larger 





“for that BIG ONE 
that DIDN’T get away” 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


A 
: 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


listed below: 


Name 

Species of Fish 

Type of Tackle, Bait Used 
Where Caught 

Catch Witnessed by 
Registered, Weighed by 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


Weight 


Date 


Address 
Length 


Date 


of 


Stil et 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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this issue: 


Beginning with this month’s issue 
of Florida Wildlife, a new feature, 
Florida Wildlife’s Scrapbook, makes 
its initial appearance. With each 
succeeding issue of ‘The Florida 
Magazine for all Sportsmen,”’ the 
Scrapbook will present segments of 
the vast array of fish and wildlife 
which help make the Sunshine State 
the Outdoorsman’s Paradise. 


The Scrapbook pages will be num- 
bered consecutively and will be the 
same size each month for conven- 
ience in binding or filing for future 
reference. 
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Dear Sir: 

Quite by accident I picked up a copy 
of Florida Wildlife—and liked it. 

I have read dozens of the so-called wild- 
life magazines and they all deal with hunt- 
ing and fishing conditions so remote from 
the common horizon that they are just read- 
ing material. 

You have the ordinary sportsman’s slant 
en wildlife—do not lose it. 

AL MAVIS, 
Carrollton, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is my renewal and change of 
address as I get out of the Navy the latter 
part of this month. 

Being in the Navy, I come in contact with 
people from all over the United States, and 
naturally they read my Florida Wildlife. 
Everyone who picks up the magazine has 
nothing but praise for the fine work you are 
doing. I will end with an old Navy say- 
ing about your magazine; “Well Done.” 

ARTHUR GRAHAM, 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Dear Sir: 

I subscribed to your magazine several 
months ago and it was the wisest decision 
I ever made. | 

Even though I am over 8,000 miles from 
good ole’ Florida, over here in Japan, I am 
still very interested in wildlife and conser- 
vation. 

I enjoy reading. all your articles but 
mostly enjoy Muzzle Flashes by Ed Mc- 
Laurin. I find his articles both interesting 
and educational. “Weiser’s Wondrous Whit- 
tling” in the January issue was most en- 
joyable. 

I am writing this letter to let you know 
that you can be a long way from Florida 
and still know what is going on in regards 
to conservation and wildlife through your 
fine magazine. Please keep up the fine work. 

A/8c RONALD McLEAN, 
APO 328, San Francisco 
Gentlemen: 

The article “Pollution Rears Its Ugly 
Head” in the April issue hits the nai] on 
the head. I too am suffering from such prob- 
lems. 

I live on the St. Johns River at a spot 
that a few years ago provided the finest 
fishing along with abundant shrimp and 
crabs. 

Today, with the raw sewage from a grow- 
ing city plus waste from several large chem- 
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ical plants, this has all been changed. 

No fish, shrimp, or crabs. Still, the powers 
claim that the river is not polluted. 

TE. SATCHWELL 
Arlington, Fla. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a subscription for Mr. Dan 
Edwards of Plant City. He is 16 years old 
and much interested in our wildlife—as am 
I—and I want him to enjoy and appreciate 
what conservation means. 

Incidentally, my attention was brought 
to Florida Wildlife recently by our local 
Wildlife Officer, Mr. Gnann. I have been 
highly impressed with Mr. Gnann’s diligence 
and ability in his duties. As a landowner, 
tax payer and as one who is interested in 
conserving our wildlife, I want you to know 
that he is a real asset to your work and 
a credit to the service. 

F. R. EDWARDS 
Plant City, Florida 





Dear Editor: 

Enclosed you will find a photo taken on a 
recent fishing trip to Lake Apopka at Fern- 
dale Fish Camp. 

The three men are, from left: Ervin Zink 
and Arlie Podell from Indiana and W. E. 


Hart of Berlin, Georgia. That is a string 
of 59 speckled perch all weighing between 
1 and 1% pounds. 

We were there two weeks and had very 
good luck catching over 600 on the trip. 

W. E. HART, 
Berlin, Georgia 
Dear Sir: 

I note with interest you are taking in 
some subjects of national interest. I refer, 
as an example, to the piece on wetlands 
prepared by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Such material enhances the stature 


of the publication in my opinion. 

I’ve seen practically every state publi- 
cation in the land and Florida Wildlife 
ranks among the very best. That is not 
only my opinion but that of Federal Wild- 
life officials in Washington, as well as offi- 
cials of the Wildlife Management Institute 
and the National Federation. I compliment 
you on your excellent work. 

C. V. DRESSER, 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 





Dear Sir: 

Thought you might be interested in seeing 
the 400 Ib. black bear my buddies got dur- 
ing Christmas week in the glades. I was there 
with them opening week and got a nice 
buck and between all of us we killed three 


turkeys. At that time I tracked a bear and 
wanted to go back with them Christmas 
and try to find him, but the rush business 
season at that particular time of year pre- 
cludes my going anywhere. So my friend, 
Herman Betts, of Myakka City went in my 
place and he shot the big old bear. We 
skinned him out Christmas morning and 
Cecil Maus, our local taxidermist, is making 
a full rug of the skin. The meat was very 
good, in spite of the fact that he was an 
old bear. 

LEE WATKINS, 

Sarasota, Florida 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is a new subscription for Mrs. 
Walter C. Burwick, 1039 Northeast 15th 
Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. There is 
also a check in the amount of $4.00. This 
covers Mrs. Burwick’s subscription and a 
renewal of my own, which is due to expire 
shortly. 

For some time past I have been yapping 
to Mrs. Burwick about Florida Wildlife and 
insisting upon having them enter their sub- 
scription, but no action. Yesterday I was 
telling them about the bang-up article on 
Black Bass, featured in the current issue 
and how informative it was. 

Yes, yes, how nice and how they (Mr. B. 
joining in the clamor) would enjoy reading 
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about it, and would I please bring over my 
last issue? 

The answer was a very discourteous and 
profane NO! 

Two bucks please, as of now and I'll write 
the check, fill out the subscription blank, 
spend 8c for the stamp, use my own per- 
sonal stationery, personally type the letter 
BUT—NO MORE FREE FOR NOTHING 
COPIES! Period. 

Hence the new subscription, the multi- 
purpose check, and my compliments on a 
top-notch job you are doing in every issue. 

RALPH HARVEY JONES, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 








Dear Editor: 
This picture shows four happy Ohioans 
and their strings taken recently while fishing 
Lake Okeechobee. The visiting anglers spent 
the early part of February here and Guide 
Al Albritton (center in picture) put them on 
the right fishing spots. They are Dave Gal- 
lagher, S. F. Cann, N. C. Whitmer, and 
Clyde Klein, all from Ohio. 
C. E. WRIGHT, 
Okeechobee, Florida 


Dear Sir: 
The enclosed picture shows C. D. Ellis, 
Jr., viewing a bobcat caught in the Hills- 
borough swamps by C. D. Ellis and Jack 
Cumbie of Tampa. 
Luther Bronlove and Artie Morgan were 
also along on the hunt. 
MRS. MARY ELLIS, 
Tampa, Florida 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is my check for subscription 
renewal to Florida Wildlife. The article 
about “Snake Tales” in the March issue was 
most informative. Let’s have some more such 
stories of Florida’s wildlife. 

MRS. M. R. McRAE 
Sarasota, Florida 
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EASTERN GLOSSY IBIS 


Plegadis falcinellus falcinellus 


O DISTINCTIVE in appearance is 

the Glossy Ibis that there is 
little likelihood the observer will 
confuse the species with any of the 
other long-legged marsh dwelling 
birds, with the possible exception of 
its near relative, the White-faced 
Glossy Ibis. The heavy, downward 
curving bill immediately identifies 
the bird as an ibis. The uniformly 
dark plumage highlighted by metal- 
lic green and purple sheen of the 
wing and tail feathers gives the spe- 
cies an outstanding appearance. 


——_— 





The area of bare skin at the base 
of the bill is sometimes whitish in 
color giving it an appearance some- 
what similar to the White-faced Ibis 
in this respect, however the white 
area is not feathered as is the case 
with the White-face. The legs of 
the Glossy Ibis are grayish or green- 
ish-black while those of the White- 
faced are reddish in color as is the 
bill tip and the area of bare skin 
near the base of the bill. 

In North America, the species oc- 
curs in scattered locations from 
Louisiana to Florida, and the West 
Indies. A close relative of this sub- 
species is widely distributed in the 
Eastern Hemisphere from southern 
Europe south through Africa, and 
easterly through Southern Asia to 
Australia. 


The Glossy Ibis nests in colonies, 
often intermixed with nesting herons 
and other ibises. The nest is a flat, 
loosely made platform of sticks and 
twigs situated in bushes, low trees, 
or heavy clumps of vegetation. The 
nests are usually located over water 
and in most cases at low elevations. 
The three to four greenish blue un- 
marked eggs which comprise the 
average clutch require 21 days of in- 
cubation. The male assists the fe- 
male in the incubation duties. 


It is not only during the nesting 
season that the Glossy Ibis seeks 
the company of others of its kind for 
the species is at all times highly 
gregarious. It is often seen in flocks 
of considerable size, sometimes in 
the company of groups of white ibis. 
Mud flats, open marshes, and flooded 
fields prove attractive feeding 
grounds for the birds. Grasshoppers, 
insect grubs, leeches, and small 
snakes are acceptable items of diet, 
although crayfish are generally con- 
ceded to constitute one of the most 
important foods. 


Certain night roosting areas ap- 
pear to be favored by these birds 
and may be used more or less con- 
stantly year after year. In flight, 
they travel in long, often undulating 
lines, with legs trailing and neck 
outstretched. 


Drainage of many areas formerly 
inhabited by Glossy Ibis has caused 
the disappearance of the _ species 
from these localities. The northern 
and western portions of Lake Okee- 
chobee may be considered the 
present strong-hold of the Glossy 
Ibis in Florida although individuals 
or small flocks have been reported 
in scattered locations throughout 
the state during recent years. 

END. 


Palm trees may be planted in 
Florida at any season of the year, 
but the warm, rainy summer months 
are usually considered best for such 
plantings. 
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PHOTO CONTEST 





RULES 


The Junior Wildlife Photo Contest begins March 1, 1955, and ends 
at midnight June 15, 1955. 


Contestants must be between the ages of 10 and 18 inclusive. 
All photographs must be taken within the State of Florida. 


All photos must be mailed first class mail to Florida Wildlife, Talla- 
hassee, Florida by midnight of June 15, 1955. 


Contestants may submit as many photos as they desire. 


Photos must be at least 4 inches by five inches in size and no larger 
than 11 inches by 14 inches. 


The following information must be printed or typed on a piece of 
paper and pasted on the back of each photograph: (Do not write on 
photos.) (a) Name of camera used (b) type of film used (c) ex- 
posure used (d) location where picture was taken (e) your name, 
address, and age. This information must appear on the back of every 
photograph submitted. 


All prize winning photographs become the property of Florida Wildlife. 


No photographs will be returned unless self addressed, stamped en- 
velope is enclosed with entry. ahs 
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PAMUMT Arts Ten ij 





} 3 LANGLEY STREAMLITE REELS 


3 LANGLEY SPINFLO REELS 


PLYFLEX Casting Rods 
SOUTH BEND Casting Reels 


FOR ALL SHUTTERBUGS 
AGE 10 TO 18 





GLADDING Spinning Lines 
GLADDING Casting Lines 

MY BUDDY Tackle Box 
AUBURN Fish Hook Assortments 
REDHEAD Gun Case 

LUCKY 7 Tackle Assortments 
PORTER BAITS — Assorted 
PERMA Gun Finishes — Assorted 
FLOWERING FLOREOS — Assorted 
KINGFISH Assorted Lures 
CLARKSPOONS 

G. F. Tackle Kit 


TRUE-TO-LIFE Books 
complete set 


THE FISHERMAN MAGAZINE 
(2 one-year subscriptions ) 


FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK—3 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 
(2 one-year subscriptions) 


DIAMOND JIM Lures—Assorted 
OLD ENGLISH FLASH MINNOWS 





—Assorted 
SHELL-O-MATIC Cartridge 
— | Dispensers (2) 
SCENIC | SQUACKY Squirrel Call 
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By DENVER 


Hi,! there, Young Sportsmen. 

So many of you have been asking 
about our camp these past few 
months, we feel that this very im- 
portant news should be coming your 
way this month. 

As you know now, by reading in 
your local papers there is a state 
wide drive on for additional funds 
to help construct the camp. Remem- 
ber last year what was done on our 
new camp site. The State Road De- 
partment built us a road into the 
camp. The Marion County Commis- 
sion were very helpful in letting us 
use some of their equipment and 
labor from their camp. A new dock 
was constructed into our waters 
Lake Eaton. The Clay Electric Com- 
pany (REA) brought in our power 
lines. A well over one hundred feet 
was dug. A huge septic tank for 
our drainage was installed and our 
first building was constructed out 
of cement block. The _ sanitation 
building with its toilets and showers 
measures 18x24 feet. 

And now this year 1955, plans call 
for a mess hall complete with all 
kitchen and cafeteria equipment. 
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STE. CLAIRE 


And 10 brand new cabins to accom- 
modate 10 boys and a counselor. 
And we hope to be able to have 
enough time to modify our beach 
so as to improve our beach and have 
better swimming. And next year 
and the year after, until we have 
the very best in our line. 

It’s all for you boys and girls. All 
for you so that you may learn the 
proper ways of conserving our na- 
tural resources and to become better 
sportsmen and sportswomen. 

At the present time the writer is 
preparing schedules for next sum- 
mer’s camp sessions. And I promise 
you many, many changes. 
Age Level. 

We have found out these past few 
years that it is much better to have 
you younger boys gathered together 
for your special camping week. So 
this year, our first week at camp 
will be earlier and will be set aside 
for all those who are 8, 9, 10 and 11 
years of age. ears 

The second week will be for those 
12, 13 and 14. 

The fourth week will be for those 
13, 14 and 15. 


The fourth week for those who 
have reached their 16, 17 and 18 
birthdays. 

All-girls Week. 

And there will be for the first time 
an all-girls week. Ages 12-18. 

The final week which will be our 
sixth will be set aside exclusively 
for the conference of delegates from 
all over the state. 

CAMP 

So many youngsters and parents 
are asking these days—how can I 
go to camp? How can my son or 
daughter go to this camp. 

Here’s the answer: They must be 
a member of an accredited club. 
They must have the required num- 
ber of points to be eligible. These 
points vary according to ages. Of 
course it is understood that they are 
members in good standing with their 
dues paid-up and are qualified by 
other standards set up by the in- 
dividual club. 

Point System. 

Keep checking on your point sys- 
tem. How are you managing your 
points? Are you going to have 
enough to attend camp? Are your 
advisors and sponsors checking with 
you on the points accumulated? 
How does your score sheet check? 
Claw. 

Do you still want your official bul- 
letin printed each month? If you do 
why not contribute to the paper. It’s 
your paper. Your editorial staff in 
Panama City needs your help. Don’t 
let just a few carry the responsibil- 
ity of this paper. Let’s all DO IT 
AND DO IT NOW. Send the news 
about your club. 

Miniature Display of Camp Site 

Just recently, the writer created 
a small miniature display—a sight 
plan of the camp site proposed for 
the Lake Eaton. It was first pre- 
sented at the Game Commission’s 


meeting held in Tallahassee, Febru- 
ary 16. It was again displayed at the 
Orange County Exposition, Febru- 
ary 21-26. The display, exhibits 10 
little cabins and a mess hall and the 
future administration building. The 
small buildings are painted white 
and have green roofs. The roads that ; 
have been constructed are shown as 
well as Lake Eaton. Perhaps some- 
time in the future you may have a 
chance to see this exhibit. 
YOUNG OUTDOOR 
AMERICAN 

Phil Alexander has been nomi- 
nated as a candidate for the Gover- 
nor’s Committee which is meeting 
this month, March 18. The candidate 
was elected by his group the AI- 
lapattah-Optimist Club (Top Club 
for 1954) Jr. Conservation Club. 

Alternate to Phil Alexander is 





Junior Conservationists in the Fort Myers area participated in a quail live-trapping and 
transplanting program recently. Left to right: Harold Hudson, Vice President, Jr. Conser- 
vation Club; W. C. Mathis, Wildlife Officer; Doug Bartleson, Club Secretary; Walter 
Whitehead, G&FWFC Area Supervisor; Bud Whitehead, President, Jr. Conservation Club. 
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Charlene Pledger of the Bay County 
Girls Club, Pamana City. 

The Boy Scouts of America, Fu- 
ture Farmers and the 4-H Clubs will 
also nominate a candidate. (And an 
alternate.) 

From these candidates, one will be 
selected to attend the Chicago Con- 
ference, March 30, 31. The Young 
Outdoor American Conference is 
sponsored by the Issac Walton 
League. 

The Honorable Mallory Horne is 
chairman of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee. 

Florida Wildlife Essay 
Contest Winners. 

Congratulations to all of the win- 
ners in both divisions from all of us 
in the League. 

And a very big Thank You to the 
Editor of the magazine, Bill Hansen, 
for his patience and time given to 
the effort. A big Thank You too, to 
his staff. 

National Wildlife 
Week Theme. 

The theme this year is—Wetlands. 

And the week set aside for it is 
March 20-26. 

By the time you receive your copy 
of this magazine, it will be over. But 
we do hope that your club and your 
adult benefactors did something 
about it. All of you were sent spe- 
cial kits which were sent to us by 
the committee chairman here in 
Florida, Chuck Shilling. Thanks 
loads Chuck for all of the wonder- 
ful material. 

New Map System. aus 

On the wall back of the writer’s 
desk at headquarters in Williston, 
is a large map of Florida painted 
yellow showing all of the counties in 
the state. 

Where there is a club within the 
county a small flag denotes the posi- 
tion. 


Two color schemes are used: The 
green flages represent an active club 
and a black flag represents a club 
that has become inactive. No reports, 
no activities— just nothing — that 
helps to give you a black flag. Is 
your club Green or Black??? Is your 
club active or inactive? It doesn’t 
take too much effort to get back a 
green flag waving over your town 
or city within your county. 
Questionnaires. 

Questionnaires have been sent to 
all clubs to secure information for 
our files at headquarters and for our 
forth coming 1955 Directory. Has 
your club filed one of these forms 
with the necessary information for 
us? 

Along with these forms member- 
ship applications have been sent. 
Each member in each club should 
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file one of these with your secretary 
and have him send all of them to 
this office. 

Club Secretary Reports. 

We are very happy to see so many 
of you using our new secretary-re- 
port form. Remember if there is not 
enough space on the form for your 
report use the reverse side. And if 
you need any more just write that 
in your remarks. 

To all of you very capable secre- 
taries keep up the good work. And 
if there are some of you not using 
the report form, why not start now. 
It’s so much easier. If you need any, 
just drop us a line. 

<2 

Another new club has been or- 
ganized in Perry, Florida, which 
makes three in that immediate vi- 
cinity. The new club, known as the 
Perry Wild Cat Junior Conserva- 
tion Club has an enrollment of 36 
members. There are over 100 mem- 
bers in the three clubs in the Perry 
area. The Perry clubs have a rifle 
range completed for the use of the 
junior conservationists. They have 
organized two rifle teams and a 
third is in the process of organizing. 
Wildlife Officer Mack Cook is ad- 
visor to all three of the Perry Clubs. 

ee 

The Foley Conservation Club is 
going in for Quail trapping in a big 
way and planned to have a field 
trip in March. 

> a fal > 


The Junior Conservation Club re- 


cently organized at the Edgewater 
High School in Orlando has elected 
the following officers: 

Bennie White, President. 

Ivan Gibson, Vice President. 

Tommy Denmark, Secretary-Trea- 


surer. 
eee a * 


AROUND THE STATE WITH THE 
JUNIOR CONSERVATION CLUBS 
The Dunnellon Junior Sportmen’s 
Club has elected a new slate of of- 
ficers: 
Billy Markham, President. 
Eddie Reed, Vice President. 
Bobby Williams, Secretary-Trea- 
surer. 
+ inl * SE 
Congratulations on a new club in 
Tampa called the Tampa Junior Fish 
and Game Club. The officers of this 
club are: 
Arthur Dervaes, President. 
Frank Shannon, Vice President. 
Paul Cleveland, Secretary. 
John Brock, Treasurer. 
> aa < a * 5 
The Pahokee Junior Wildlife Club 
has a new slate of officers, namely: 
Philip Ryals, President. 
David Simmons, Vice President. 
Gordon Chase, Secretary-Trea- 
surer. 
Mickey Ryals, Reporter. 
Wayne Hill, Sentinel. 
eo ae 
The St. Petersburg Junior Rod 
and Gun Club recently held a new 
election of officers. Those presently 
(Continued on Page 42) 





Highlight of a recent outing enjoyed by the Bartow Junior Conservation Club was a wiener 
roast. Mr. Timmons, the Club’s advisor is at the far left in the photo above. 

























THE OCALA DEER HERD 


By DON STRODE 





Coys Bic Scrus,” 441,925 acres of prime game 
country located in central Florida was set 
aside, in 1908, as the Ocala National Forest. By presi- 
dential proclamation, the Ocala National Wildlife 
Refuge was established in 1930. Two years later an 
executive order of President Herbert Hoover enlarged 
the refuge. 

During 1938, the first managed hunt was held on the 
Forest. Then as now, the hunts are operated through 
the cooperative efforts of U. S. Forest Service and the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Deer hunting up to this date followed the same pattern 
at elsewhere in the state. Hunters took to the field 
when they were so inclined, killed whatever game they 
cared to take, and in general did just about as they 
liked. At that time the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission was not equipped or staffed to man- 
age the game resources as is the case today. 

Through 15 years of cooperation, the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission have sought to improve the conditions for 
wildlife production on the area. Today the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest is recognized as the scene of one of the 
most popular and best managed annual hunts con- 
ducted in the southeast. 
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~7== PAVED ROADS Information regarding the status 
— OTHER ROADS of the Ocala deer herd during the 
early days is conflicting. Some long- 
© CAMPING GROUNDS = & time residents state that deer were 
& FIRE TOWER everywhere, that one could kill as 
> CHECKING STATION many as he wanted, and that hunting 
parties carried on contests to see 
who could hang up the most deer, 
HIATUS MANAGEMENT. AREA BOUNDARY leaving the animals hanging.at. the 
camp site when the party went 

home. Others report that deer were 

very scarce and that they had trou- 

ble finding a deer track, let alone a 

deer. Probably both of these groups 

are correct, as written records kept 

aan since 1935 indicate the deer herd in 
> the Forest has fluctuated from high 

| peaks of population to scarcities. 

\ Drive counts in the Forest during 
| 1935, and again in 1940, indicated 
that there were approximately 7,000 
deer in the Ocala Wildlife Manage- 
ment area at that time. During the 


ho. aed war years, 1941-1945, the Ocala herd 
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‘“ apparently declined in numbers. The 
exact cause of this decline is not 
known but it is probable that a com- 
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bination of such factors as disease, screw-worm infesta- 
tions, poaching as a result of meat rationing, and per- 
haps other things, contributed to the condition. 

After 1945, the herd made a steady but gradual in- 
crease, until 1951 when a census was again taken. This 
count showed approximately 6,000 deer in the area. 
The 1953 census figure revealed an estimated 6,470 
deer in the Ocala herd. 

Deer are very interesting creatures but if they are 
to be managed with any degree of intelligence, wild- 
life workers must gather more than scattered bits of 
information concerning them. For this reason, a de- 
tailed study of the Ocala herd was initiated by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission with 
financial assistance from the federal government under 
the provisions of the Pittman-Robertson Act. 

The Ocala deer are scientifically classified as a sub- 
species (Odocoileus virginianus osceola) of the widely 
distributed Virginia white-tailed deer. This is the only 
native deer present but individuals vary in size, color, 
and somewhat in conformation which lead many 
sportsmen to believe there are several species of deer 
within the Ocala Forest. 

FAWNING 

The Ocala deer herd is quite unique in that there 
are records of fawns having been dropped during every 
month of the year. The peak of the fawn drop is 
reached during May, June, and July. A good many 
fawns are dropped from July through October and 
from then until April only occasional fawns are noted. 
The Ocala animals follow the general pattern of white- 
tailed deer in other parts of the country in that the 
doe drops a single fawn at her first breeding and there- 
after may drop a single or twins. A case where one 
doe had three fawns has been recorded. The average 
number of fawns per doe varies somewhat from year 
to year. During 1951-1952, for example, the average 
was 1.33 fawns per doe. During 1953, however, the 
average dropped to 1.19 fawns per doe. 

At birth a fawn weighs approximately seven pounds 
and is a rich brown color, heavily spotted with white. 
For the first several days of its life the fawn stays hid- 
den and moves around very little. It is quite widely 
accepted that the fawn at this time gives off little scent 
and is difficult for predators to find. 

After the first couple of weeks, 
fawns will occasionally be seen ac- 
companying their mother. The fawns 
are weaned in approximately four 
months but will stay with the 
mother until the following year 
when the doe again drops her fawns. 
The yearling may continue to stay 
with her for a short time after the 
birth of the new fawn. 

From all indications, a good many 
does breed during their first year of 
life. The main rutting season occurs 
during the months of September, 
October, and November. The gesta- 
tion period is approximately seven 
months. 

DEER ANTLERS 

A young buck born during the 
spring or summer will have nubbin 
antlers during its first winter. These 
are usually around one inch in 
length, and stay in velvet. No ex- 
posed antler is seen at this time. The 
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following winter when the buck is approximately one 
and a half years of age he will ordinarily carry spike 
antlers of from five to six inches in length and, under 
the present law, will qualify as legal game during the 
hunting season. 

By the time the buck is two and a half years or older, 
it is impossible to predict how many antler points he 
will carry, but an average mature buck four years of 
age will often have eight points. After a buck reaches 
a very old age, his antler size may regress, causing him 
to become a forked horn or even a spike. 

The buck’s antlers are shed yearly and new antlers 
developed. In the Ocala the majority of the antlers 
are dropped during February and March. They are 
seldom found in the woods as rodents gnaw them and 
the humid, warm climate causes quick deterioration. 
A couple of weeks after the old antlers are dropped, 
new ones start forming. They are covered by a velvet- 
like substance and are commonly spoken of as being 
“in velvet.” 

Generally by September the new antlers have com- 
pleted their growth and the velvet is rubbed off on 
the trunks of small saplings. The buck, after rubbing 
the velvet off, still spends much time rubbing his new 
antlers against tree trunks and bushes to polish them 
for the rutting season just ahead. 


SEX RATIOS 

The basis for the buck law in effect in Florida is 
the fact that deer are polygamous animals. A buck 
could possibly mate with as many as 15 does, but this 
would not be considered a good condition. In 1951, 
the buck-doe ratio of the Ocala herd was 1:3.85 or 1 
buck for every 3.85 does. In 1952 this ratio was 1:3.05 
and in 1953, 1:2.0. These figures include only mature 
deer. This is a very healthy situation in an area where 
the buck law is in effect. These ratios were compiled 
during the rutting season when bucks move about and 
could be seen more readily. During the hunting sea- 
son, many hunters are 20-30 does for every buck, which 
leads them to believe that there are too many does for 
the number of bucks. This is not the case as has al- 
ready been indicated. 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Mature buck with antlers partially developed and in the velvet. 








Antler measurements, whitetail deer. A——Length of outside curve. 
E——Circumference of antler one inch above burr. 


spread. D—One antler point. 


DEER AGES 

The question is asked many times, 
‘What is the average age of the deer 
in the Ocala?” This is difficult to 
answer due to the fact that so many 
factors such as hunting, disease, and 
accidents reduce a deer’s life expect- 
ancy. In captivity a deer will prob- 
ably live to be 15 years of age. 
Several does and one buck that were 
in the 10 to 12 years age group have 
been examined. The average age of 
an Ocala Forest deer is, however, 
much lower, probably about three 
years. That of a doe would be higher, 
possibly five to seven years. 

Although several different tech- 
niques of aging deer have been at- 
tempted, information based on the 
condition of the lower teeth has been 
found to be the most accurate. A 
general discussion of this method of 
aging deer appeared in the January 
issue of Florida Wildlife. 


WEIGHTS 


The deer in the Ocala area are not 
as large as their relatives in the 
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northern states. The author has been 
told of old bucks weighing more 
than 200 pounds. The largest deer 
that has been officially weighed 
tipped the beam at 186 pounds. This 
buck was taken during the 1953 sea- 
son. The average weights of deer 
taken from the Forest are as fol- 
lows: spike buck, 91 pounds; adult 
buck, 125 pounds; average adult doe, 
95 pounds. 

An Ocala deer with stomach and 
intestines removed will lose twenty 
per cent of its body weight. When 
the body cavity is completely 
cleaned out about twenty-eight per 
cent of the body weight will be lost. 
In order to determine the live weight 
in the first case, multiply the dressed 
weight by 1.25 and in the second in- 
stance multiply the dressed weight 
by 1.39. 


CONDITION 


For the past three years the gen- 
eral condition of individual deer has 
been good. Most of the close obser- 
vations are made during the hunting 





Antlers of a large mature buck from the Ocala Forest. 


season, and for the past three years 
the oak mast and palmetto berry 
crops have been good, which has 
much to do with deer condition dur- 
ing the hunting season. 


DISEASE 

During the past three years there 
has been no indication that disease 
in the Ocala deer herd is an impor- 
tant decimating factor. Deer that do 
die decompose so rapidly in the 
warm climate that (with help from 
scavengers) a carcass is seldom 
found in the woods in a condition 
that will make possible determina- 
tion of the cause of death. Disease 
is natural with deer just as it is with 
humans and undoubtedly some are 
lost from this cause. 


EXTERNAL PARASITES 

By far the most important ex- 
ternal parasite found in the Ocala 
deer herd is the screw-worm fly, 
Callitroga americana. The screw- 
worm fly probably is one of the lim- 
iting factors on the herd. The fatal- 
ity rate of serew-worm infested deer 
is not known, but several adult deer 
that have been examined had old 
wounds apparently at one time in- 
fected by screw-worms. On this 
basis, it is believed that a good many 
of the adult deer have recovered 
from screw-worm attack, but this 
may leave the deer in such a weak- 
ened condition that some other para- 
site or disease will take effect. All 
parasites tend to infect a weak ani- 
mal. In the case of screw-worms 
in the navel of newly born fawns, 
the fatality rate is probably high. 


Prior to the fawning season, bucks 
are more susceptible than does to 
the screw-worm fly. It is believed 
that tick bites, especially around the 
head and ear regions, offer spots for 
the fly to deposit eggs. The fly is 
usually found in large numbers 
around hog concentrations. For this 
reason, reduction of some of the 
larger herds of wild hogs within the 
Ocala Forest has been carried out. 
It is not recommended that all wild 
hogs be removed but their numbers 
should be kept in check. 


During the last hunting season, 10 
deer and one bear were found to be 
infected with screw-worms. Most 
of these cases appeared to be infes- 
tations resulting from wounds in- 
flicted during the hunting season. 


Other external parasites such as 
fleas, lice, mites, ticks, and flies 
(Dipter) are found on the Ocala 
deer. Only in a few cases has an 
infestation of any of the above 
named parasites had _ noticeable 
effect on the animal. In 1944, a 
species of Diptera, Cephanomyia, 
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commonly called “nose bot,’ caused 
the death of a buck released a short 
time previously in the Ocala Forest. 
The buck had been shipped from a 
game farm in Wisconsin. This is 
the only record of nose bot on the 
Ocala Forest. 

As mentioned previously, ticks 
may be connected with the screw- 
worm problem. Ticks may also cause 
paralysis in some animals, notably 
cattle and dogs. Deer are almost 
surely susceptible to paralytic at- 
tacks of this nature but case reports 
are not common and there are no 
authenticated occurrences from the 
Ocala area. 

Biting flies cause the deer much 
discomfort. Their presence is one 
of the main reasons for the absence 
of deer in the heavy sand pine areas 
during the summer months when 
flies are numerous. 


OCALA DEER REQUIREMENTS 


The Ocala deer herd like any 
other deer herd has two basic re- 
quirements, food and cover. Both of 
these requirements are very impor- 
tant and only when both are met 
do we find a good deer herd. As 
there is plenty of cover in the Ocala 
the deer foods situation is of more 
concern. 


DEER FOODS 
Most of the information on the 


food habits of the Ocala deer herd 
has been obtained from the analysis 
of stomachs of deer collected within 
the forest. The stomachs represent 
every month of the year. Field ob- 
servations and browse observations 
were used also in compiling food 
habits information. 

The Ocala deer follows the gen- 
eral food pattern of most deer in that 
it is a browser rather than a grazing 
animal like a cow. Although win- 
ters in this area are mild, this is 
the season of the year when the food 
situation may become critical. 


Although the Ocala deer nibble on 
a great variety of plants, there is not 
sufficient use of most of these to 
assign them any notably important 
position in a listing of deer foods. Of 
the 120 different food items that 
have been found recorded as eaten 
by deer in this area, 10 make up 
90 per cent of the volume of food 
taken, and four make up 75 per cent 
of the total. Since these four foods 
are seasonal, such as acorns and pal- 
metto berries, a crop failure or a 
great difference in yearly abun- 
dance is serious. Of the four lead- 
ing foods, three are available only 
during the fall and winter months. 
In addition to the crop failure as- 
pect, those foods which are avail- 
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Due to the great amount of deer food produced in such locations, Longleaf Pine “islands” 
are important to the Ocala herd. 


able during the winter months are 
usually old material of low nutritive 
value. 


CARRYING CAPACITY 

The limiting factors just discussed 
determine the carrying capacity of a 
deer range. Carrying capacity means 
the number of deer that can be car- 
ried on a range from year to year 
without damage to that range. If too 
many deer are on a range and cause 
damage, the carrying capacity will 
then be lowered. In most parts of 
the United States the carrying capac- 
ity of any range for deer is depend- 
ent upon the range conditions dur- 
ing the winter months. For example 
if 1,000 deer can be carried on a 


range through the summer and only 
500 during the winter, many animals 
will die of starvation and disease 
during the winter. The proper carry- 
ing capacity for that range is 500 
deer. 


Considering the United States as 
a whole, a carrying capacity of one 
deer per 20 acres is considered about 
the maximum attainable, although 
some areas claim as much as one 
deer per 6 acres. If this is true, it is 
certainly an exception to the rule. 
In the Ocala Wildlife Management 
Area there are now approximately 
6,000 deer, one for 43.75 acres or 
14.6 deer per square mile. Food 


(Continued on Page 50) 





Considering the basic requirements of food and cover, the extent of the habitat type, as well 
as overall usage, the sand pine habitat type is the most valuable type for deer in the forest. 
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By CARSON ALEXANDER 


HE WITHLACOOCHEE backwater is a_ tangled, 

drowned swamp. Long-dead cypress towers above 
its surface, sunken deadfalls, rotted stumps, and acres 
of floating vegetation cover its winding course from 
the power dam above Yankeetown to Dunnellon and 
Highway 41 some ten miles east as the crow flies. 
Unlike the crows, waterbound fishermen find the dis- 
tance doubled following the old, but well-defined, river 
channel that snakily threads the watery forest. How- 
ever, you'll find little complaining on this score for 
packed into any section of it is some of the hottest 
black bass water in Florida. 

I know of many places where you can take more 
fish per effort expended, and as a general rule under 
easier conditions, but for big bass—real sluggers that 
quiver the scales a fabulous eight pounds or more— 
this portion of the Withlacoochee River is hard to 
beat. Such heavyweights have always been a great 
weakness of mine. So it is with all fishermen who are 
bass fanatics like me. Naturally we dream and scheme 
after Old Bucket Mouth, what else? Sometimes (all 
too rarely) we even hit the jackpot. Telling a fellow 
the truth at such a moment is asking for a punch in 
the snoot, but in most cases the accomplishment was 
accidental, for even the hoariest veteran seldom really 
fishes for big bass. This is especially true under the 
present day trend toward smaller lures. If you’re 
yelling for my scalp about now, believe me, it took a 
lot of blood, sweat, and tears to make me see the 
light, too—if you want big bass, you’ve got to fish for 
them, exclusively. You can’t have your cake and eat 
it too! There is no middleground. In other words, you 
can catch many of small and medium size, or a few of 
the kind that turn fishing pals green with envy hang- 
ing over your mantel and your wife just green. 

A July week-end on the Withlacoochee taught me 
several lessons in this respect. Jimmy and I pulled 
into one of the several fine camps on the backwater 
that Friday evening too late to do anything but eat 
and hit the sack, we thought. The guys next door had 
a pretty fair party going, and one thing led to another 
until barbershop harmony and trying inside straights 
made us happy to have such hospitable neighbors, 
but it took an awful chunk out of the sleep department. 

Along in the wee, small hours of an incredibly dark 
night as I remember it, Jimmy and I stumbled down 
to the dock. We checked the gear again to make sure 
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everything was loaded for an early start and stood lis- 
tening to the frog chorus, drinking in the coolness from 
the sleeping river. A skiff eased out of the blackness 
so silently Jimmy’s arcing cigarette butt almost lit 
inside. 

The stocky one in the bow grinned, “Mawnin!”’ in 
a blackstrap molasses drawl. 

It was a safe bet. All Georgia crackers are dyed in 
the wool fishermen, and the river seems a favorite 
spot when they want to check pastures across the 
fence. 

“You're a far piece from red clay country.” I 
guessed. “Any luck?” 

He nodded. “Atlanta. Matt Thompson, and sleepin’ 
beauty back there is Onie Webster.” Onie said howdy, 
and we introduced ourselves. Matt muscled a string of 
bass out of the bait well that shook the dock when 
they hit. 

“We'd come a sight further for these.” He said. 

“Holy haddock!” Jimmy gargled. Some things just 
aren’t believable even right before your eyes. 

Generally we never ask another man’s trade secrets, 
call it an unwritten rule, but the temptation was 
strong. No information being tendered, we finally went 
to bed. I thought I’d never go to sleep. 

Seemingly minutes later the alarm roared like a 
caged lion inside my skull. Jimmy must’ve remem- 
bered that string minutes before I did: when I piled 
out the coffee was on and bacon beginning to sizzle. 
Daylight was showing as we passed the cabin next 
door. I noticed it was slumbering peacefully and sup- 
pressed a groan. Jimmy nodded as if I’d said something 
intelligent. 

We fished the “pastures” until the July sun made 
top-water stuff hopeless, and then moved into deeper 
water with sunken plug and spoon, as usual, losing 
several to the under-water debris. We trolled the chan- 
nel edges, changing lures constantly, trailing them deep 
beneath the crowding hyacinth mat, normally a sure 
hot weather producer. By noontime we’d returned a 
few yearlings that should have known better. All this 
from water that had often given us the limit in an 
hour’s blazing action. 

“It whips me,” Jimmy finally said, tiredly. “Maybe 
they’re only feeding at night—or those Georgia boys 
got a fish whistle.” 

I was too beat to even grin. Still, the situation didn’t 
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figure. We’d done plenty of the night work ourselves 
in the past, but never with the same results. I had to 
admit sometimes it was summer medicine though. 

We returned to camp and ate. The beds won an 
easy decision over the blazing sun, and it was pitch 
dark when I awoke, nearly midnight when I snapped 
on the light. Groggily I shook Jimmie. 

We worked flyrods and plug tackle until dawn 
changed from crimson-shot shadows to clear light, and 
we caught bass. All in all, it was a successful try. Back 
at camp we suddenly didn’t feel so good. Matt and 
Onie were unloading, and their stringer didn’t hold 
near as many as ours, but it was twice as heavy. 
Our biggest didn’t come within five pounds of their 
smallest bass. 

Pictures taken, we released all except enough to 
mollify the wives. After cleaning these I strolled down 
to the landing. Matt was gathering the last of their 
gear for an early start home. We chatted a bit until 
I couldn’t stand the strain. 

“Dammit,” I said, “you can tell me where to go, 
but I’m still going to ask how you do it.” 

He chuckled peaceably enough. “No great secret. 
Mebbe I can show you on these brim.” 


Southern bream, actually sunfish, are universally 
“brim,” the same as largemouth bass in the south are 
often miscalled “trout.” A great many hung around the 
dock for obvious reasons. Matt dug out some shiner- 
bait dough and began tossing small pieces into the 
clear water. Immature fish rushed the spot, sucking 
in the bits as soon as they hit. I watched the deeper 
water as he suggested; soon a few eating size bream 
were easing along the grassy outskirts with a couple 
of knobby-headed grampas skulking beyond. ’ 


“Now watch this,’ Matt said, and moving little as 
possible, tossed two larger pieces further out. 


A few minors dashed out for a nip at the sinking 
bait, but they soon gave up and returned to the dock 
shallows as if feeling naked in the open. Although I’d 
witnessed much the same thing in idle moments be- 
fore, I began to really observe, instead of just looking. 
These larger fish were far warier, circling the dough 
as it dropped without coming too close. When the 
pieces touched the grassy bottom all disappeared as if 
the food was forgotten, only to ease back at intervals. 
Finally, one nipped at the smaller hunk, clamped onto 
the remainder, and rushed off with others in hot pur- 
suit. 


I’d noticed the larger ones vanished the moment the 
dough left Matt’s hand, but now they moved into sight, 
hanging just above the grass to the right. A lesser fish 
grabbed at the last piece suspiciously, and liking the 
sample, started whittling the chunk down to size. Only 
then did a big fellow move in deliberately, scoop the 
morsel up, and swagger off like the old warrior he was. 

Matt leaned back against a dock support and fired 
his cigar. 


“You can see that the oldest ones take the longest 
making up their minds. Other than that there’s little 
comparison you can draw between brim and bass— 
especially these free loaders around the dock.” 


He gestured with a massive, hairy arm to take in 
the whole river. “Everythin’ out there spends his life 
trying to keep from getting gobbled up by something 
else. No matter what his breed, the older and bigger 
he gets, the less he’s got to worry about on that score. 
You take a real big bass, and, other than an otter or 
gator, he’s pretty safe, still a mighty cautious gent be- 
cause being careful is strong habit. That’s not the most 
important point though. 
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Eight pounds of largemouth that fell for enough cut shiner to 
choke a bull. The author contends that, if you want big bass, 
you have to fish for them exclusively. 


“Those old boys get creaky with age, same as hu- 
mans, and learn to take it easylike. Why shouldn't 
they? They’re not spry enough to run down most of 
the food they come across maybe, but it’s no trouble 
at all to ease around until something old and feeble 
in the grocery department shows, and big enough so 
there’s little competition. Gives them plenty of time to 
look the situation over, then—Bam!—belly’s full with 
little effort. 

“Another thing, most people seem to think a hook 
and line scares bass lots worse than it actually does, 
especially in water like this. Heck, with all the fishing, 
most of them will never see it, much less learn about 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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hooks and such by getting loose from a few. Maybe 
it’s too fine a point, but I think it is more important 
that the thing on the end of the line is of the same 
general size and shape of what they normally feed 
upon, and that it acts exactly the same way.” 


There was a lot of logic in the argument, but some 
holes you could drive a truck through also. I said so 
and stated a few. I got an uneasy feeling Matt was be- 
ginning to wish he had told me where to go. He rum- 
maged through his tackle box and came up with a 
hook-spangled log. It was almost six inches long, 
slotched green with a white belly, dished, plunker 
nose, and tin ears sticking out like bat-wings to either 
side, obviously home made. The closest contraption like 
it ’'d ever seen was in musky country. 


“Sure,” he answered my protestations, “nothing 
works all the time, and no rule is a hundred per cent, 
but it works pretty good. We fish at night because it’s 
easier to fool the big’uns then, not that it can’t be done 
daytime—just easier after dark. The only secret, if you 
want to call it that, is fishin’ a big plug like this awful 
slow, maybe ten minutes to each cast.” 

He held up the monstrosity and jiggled it fondly. 
“Yep! She works, and you don’t catch no minnies. 
Last week this one’s caught me eighteen bass smallest 
a shade under six pounds. Course that ain’t normal 
fishing.”’ 

“You can say that again.” I said ruefully. “Prettiest 
strings I’ve ever seen.” 

“Oh no,” he corrected gently, “we gen’rally do lots 
better ” T bought the plug for five bucks. 

In the years since, I’ve covered a lot of fishing water, 
and in spite of changing conditions, incidents still pile 
up to prove Matt’s words. At least, as much as any- 
thing can be proved fishing for such unpredictable 
critters. 





Take Jimmy, for instance. He’s worse than a Mis- 
souri jackass with the colic when it comes to changing 
his ways in bass fishing, and his ideas on the theory 
were unprintable. Let’s face it, pure science is con- 
siderably hampered by a guy like that, especially if 
he’s in the same boat laughing like the village idiot 
everytime he catches a bass, while you’re just heaving 
a half-pound hunk of hardware and hoping. Such ex- 
perimentation was short lived under the circumstances, 
after all a man has his pride; so I’d soon go back to 
normal procedure, something like killing snakes in a 
rain barrel with a rubber hose. 


It was in the same fishing water, almost to the same 
date and indirectly from the same argument, that 
Jimmy and I almost came to a parting of piscatorial 
ways. It had been flat calm with the heat stifling for 
two days, and we hadn’t seen so much as a rolling gar 
or heard a bream pop. Shiners were hard to come by, 
none of the camps had any, and what we managed 
to catch ourselves soon died in the baitwell or on the 
hook. I was stretched out in the stern doing the only 
thing intelligent under the circumstances when Jimmy 
dragged the last of our supply from the well, a mon- 
strous critter about nine inches long and heavy enough 
to bend his rod double from sheer weight. I heard 
him grunt as he heaved the bait toward the hyacinth 
edge, and when it hit you’d have thought a careless 
moose had fallen in the small cove. The big shiner 
snapped the cork under and dug for the weeds. Jim 
derricked him out and bent on a larger float, only to 
have the performance repeated. After I’d remarked 
about bums who couldn’t even handle their bait prop- 
erly, he stunned the poor beastie against the boat side 
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and slammed it out again viciously. Happily I tilted 
the shielding hat further to shut up his lazy profanity. 
Warmed by sun and lulled by the gently rocking boat, 
I saw Jimmy slide to a prone position disgustedly, then 
I slept. 

I snapped awake to a multitude of sounds. Jimmy 
was half-kneeling, half-sprawling off the amidship seat, 
his big feet kicking tackle boxes, cooler, and assorted 
gear indiscriminately trying to get them under him. 
His rod was unyieldingly bent like an astonished finger 
toward a great thrashing beneath the green hyacinth 
blanket that bulged and trembled from underwater 
explosions. Out of his hanging jaw came choked, un- 
believably jargonese with an occasional yell as the 
buzzing reel handle chewed his knuckles. His eyes, 
groggy with sleep, looked like a pair of popped grapes 
with the stare of a man who sees his favorite dream 
turning into a ravening nightmare. 

“Got a match?” I asked. 

“Shut your cotton pickin’ mouth.” he squawked 
desperately, “I got Gampaw!”’ 


The bass clung to his lair like a lockjawed bulldog 
and perspiration was soon streaming down Jimmy’s 
face in flowing rivulets. Funny, neither one of us 
doubted for a moment his clan. Finally clearing into 
the open the great fish rolled in a smother of foam. 
At sight of him I felt like I’d a mouthful of very dry 
cotton, and Jimmy began shaking like he’d just swal- 
lowed a pint of straight adrenalin. Back and forth the 
battle surged, until Jimmy could lead him alongside. 

Leaning over the side watching for his appearance, 
I saw tragedy as if in slow motion. Directly beneath 
and two feet down in the clear water projected an 
ancient snag. I saw the straining, almost done fish 
swimming broadside to the taut rod, the line singing 
tight between. Gently it touched the knife-life projec- 
tion in passing, and parted except for one strand. 
There was only one thing to do and on the thought 
I lunged for him. He squirted upward valiantly to es- 
cape and broke out right in my face. I saw cruelly 
grinning lips thick as two thumbs and I still think he 
spit in my eye. Curving downward again his weight 
came against the thread, and he was gone. 

Jimmy reeled in dazedly. Then he got mad. 

“Of all the damfool stunts!” he howled. 


“Stunts!” I howled right back, “You horsed him like 


a drunk sailor.” 


“Fourteen pounds,” he moaned, “and you turn him 
loose at the boat.” 


“Fifteen, at least,” I yelled, “and you cut the line 
on a stump.” 


Things got real quiet for a moment, then we grinned 
weakly. 


“It is cut.” I said tentatively. 


“Yeah,” Jimmy groaned, “I felt it go, but I still can’t 
get used to the idea.” 


That’s been quite some time ago, and a lot of water 
has gone over the dam as the old saying goes with a 
lot of bass netted by us since. Jimmy still tells about 
the eighteen pounder I turned loose on him out of 
sheer jealousy, and I talk of weak-eyed fishermen who 
can’t see cypress trees right in front of their nose, yet 
magnify minnows into mansized fish. One thing we 
don’t tell is how many really big bass that one led to 
their doom. But if you’re ever around that neck of the 
woods, just ask a few questions. They’ll tell you about 
the two crazy galoots who want submarine sized 
shiners and cast plugs big as floating dry docks. 


THE END 
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SHELLCRACKER 
FEVER 


RR «By TOMMY ANDERSON 


pean: about the time the leaves begin to pop out 
on the cypress trees in central Florida’s lake coun- 
try, collections of cane poles, either sticking out of car 
windows or lashed to the top of the vehicle, become 
increasingly apparent. What better sign can we have 
that the annual epidemic of shellcracker fever is 
beginning to take hold of the fishing portion of our 
population? 

Boat livery operators wish they had two or three 
times more boats available for rent when the shell- 
crackers and bream start to “bed.” Undoubtedly these 
two species are the most sought after of the fresh 
water fishes occurring in central Florida. During the 
bedding season, the really avid “panfish” angler spends 
every minute he can possibly spare in the pursuit of 
these gamy little fish. 

Bluegills and shellerackers may be taken on a varie- 
ty of angling gear, however the cane pole and bobber 
rig is by far the most popular. Spinning gear and fly 
rod equipment can be used in certain waters and 
both types of equipment provide the means for good 
fishing and plenty of sport. 

Shellcrackers are very sensitive fish. The least bit 
of noise may force them to go off the bed. The fisher- 
man has to be especially quiet when he comes into a 
good location with his boat. 

A bed of shellerackers emanates a distinctive odor 
which the experienced “bedder” can recognize. By 
moving his boat slowly into the wind and fishing out 
of the back of the boat, the concentrated fish may be 
located eventually. 

On calm days, the shellerackers may be located by 
the small snail shells floating on the surface of the 
water. Sometimes one can actually hear the fish 
crunching open the shells of the snails, a favorite item 
of their diet. 

Worms are generally conceded to be the best all 
around shellcracker bait. Pinch a split shot on the 
line, a few inches above the hook, and adjust the 
bobber so that the worm will rest on the bottom 
with a minimum of slack line. I use a very light quill 
bobber which will react quickly when a shellcracker 
picks up the bait. A little movement with the pole 
helps to attract fish. When fishing in bonnets, the 
angler will have to keep trying whatever openings 
he is able to reach. 

Shellerackers occur in practically all of the fresh 
water lakes in the central part of the state. In many 
of the small lakes, fly fishing and spinning present 
better opportunities when the fish are located in bays 
full of bonnets. An angler equipped with boat and 
trailer has available to him hundreds of lakes located 
in the Ocala Forest and other out of the way spots in 
Central Florida where good fishing may be enjoyed. 

The shellcracker’s first cousin is the bluegill or 
bream. Early in the spring when the gar begin their 
spawning activities, bream are to be found under al- 
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most any mat of bonnet roots which are of sufficient 
size to serve the gar as spawning beds. If the fisher- 
man is fortunate enough to locate a gar spawning 
area, he is assured of good bream fishing in that 
vicinity. 

Many of the streams in Central Florida are full of 
good size bream. These fish will rise readily to a fly 
or small popper. They seem to prefer yellow over all 
other colors. In my experience, I have found South 
Bend’s Super Duper the number one artificial lure 
for spin fishing for bream. 

Bream beds are located by sniff-fishing, as with 
the shelleracker, and by watching the bonnets. The 
favorite natural bait for bream is bonnet worms. Find 
a good patch of bonnets and look carefully at the 
individual leaves. If a hole is apparent where the leaf 
connects with the stem, reach down and pull off 
the leaf and a sizeable portion of the stem. Split the 
stem carefully with a knife or thumbnail and you 
will likely find the grub-like bonnet worm. The bon- 
net worm is not threaded on the hook as are earth- 
worms. The best method is to hook the grub through 
the head or tail only. This is one of the top bream 
baits and should not be passed up when a full creel 
of scrappy bream is the day’s objective. 

In fishing with small spoons such as the Super 
Duper and the Trix-Oreno, allow the bait to settle 
to the bottom, then retrieve with a slow, jerky motion. 
Many times the fish pick quite deep water in which 
to spawn and are very receptive to artificial baits. 
The first beds of shellcrackers and bream usually ap- 
pear around the full moon in April. From then 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Everglades 
Field Trials 


By HAL DAVIS 


ing of Cotton, owned and handled by John W. 
|. Grae of Tampa, was the outstanding winner of 
the first Open All-Age stake during the fifth annual 
running of the Everglades Field Trial Association’s 
trials on February 11th, 12th, and 13th. The lemon and 
white pointer’s brilliant win under difficult weather 
conditions places his owner’s name first of those which 
will be engraved on the Howard Kickasola trophy. 

Prior to this year, only amateur events had been 
included in the club’s program. In order to give every 
entry a-chance, three full days running were required 
this year in contrast with the previous two day meets. 

To Association President Paul H. Brinson, Sr. of 
Miami belongs much of the credit for the smoothness 
of the operation. Brinson conducted his drawing in 
a polished and interesting manner. He arranged talks 
by qualified speakers on conservation and field trials 
at the two drawings; the one for the open stake on 
Thursday night and the amateur events drawing on 
Friday night. Vice Presidents Geo. H. Keen, Sr., and 
Andrew J. Harrison were very much in the thick of 
things during the long week-end. Paul H. Brinson, 
Jr., the secretary, was on the job the entire trial. He 
made an ideal team mate for his father. 

The field marshal was Immediate Past President 
Wilson G. Lovell of Perrine. Most of the courses were 
over new terrain. Lovell and Wm. T. “Bill” Windsor 
of Pine Castle laid out the courses some time before 
the trials but prairie fires on the week-end before 
the scheduled start necessitated a hurry-up revision 
of nearly the entire layout. This time-consuming chore 
was finished by the two stalwarts before the running 
started. The courses proved to be most satisfactory. 

One of the really fine trophies in the field of dog 
trial competition was donated by Howard Kickasola 
of Miami. The trophy was presented as recognition 
to the winner of the one-hour open all-age stake. 
Kickasola cut a fine figure on his horse show winning 
white stallion and his hospitality at his canvas covered 
suite located at field trial headquarters added much 
to the reputation of the Everglades club. 

DeWitt W. Sinclair, Winter Haven, for years presi- 
dent of the now inactive Florida Field Trial Club, 
donated a beautiful sterling silver pitcher as a per- 
petual trophy in the shooting dog stake. He announced 
that the trophy was purchased with money which was 
left in the treasury of the old organization. 

Frank Murphy of Miami, past president, again 
presided at the free barbecue on Saturday night, 
and again excelled in preparing a hearty cuisine. 

Ladies of the Woman’s Club delighted the hungry 
galleryites on Friday noon with a specialty of the area, 
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catfish and hushpuppies. Members of the Lions Club 
fed us steak on Saturday and barbecued chicken on 
Sunday, with hearts of palm salad, a delectable dish 
locally known as swamp cabbage. 

Judges-Open all-age, Derby and Shooting dog stakes 
were Roy F. Painter and Robert Menzies, whose ver- 
dicts were logical and well received. Judge Painter 
is the former president of the Arkansas Field Trial 
Club, now a resident of Miami, and has had more 
than 20 years experience in trials and training dogs. 

Judge Menzies of Clearwater has a generation of 
experience behind him as a judge and handler. Never 
did a cowboy ride with greater reckless abandon than 
did the Clearwater fancier when the call of “point” 
was heard. 

Arbiters of the puppy class were Wm. T. “Bill” 
Windsor and Thos. R. Stewart, Tampa. Windsor has 
often been called the leading field trial worker of 
Florida. Indeed it is quite probable that the Sun- 
shine State would have no trials at all were it not 
for this grand devotee. Stewart has long been one of 
the most dependable of the regulars at every trial. 
He trains his own dogs and has come out with several 
good ones. 

Despite the worst weather of the winter, the trials 
were well attended. It rained on Friday. Saturday 
and Sunday were cold with north winds from 30 to 
40 miles per hour. On Saturday 16 hunting trucks 
followed the running as well as a mounted gallery of 
22. On Sunday, every horse was taken and 21 vehicles 
followed the running. 

The Bear Hammock pasture located 10 miles north 
of Moore Haven and owned by the Lykes Brothers 
again afforded wide open prairie courses with ample 
game, although the turkeys are so numerous they 
are getting to be a nuisance. On Friday, 17 bevies 
were handled. Saturday, 24 were handled and 14 on 
Sunday. 

The Open All-Age 

King of Cotton drew the hour before lunch, from 
11:20 to 12:20. Three quarters of this hour it rained. 
For ten minutes it flooded. Yet John Morris’s daunt- 
less pointer had five finds, one located at the height 
of the storm. All five were cleanly handled, solidly 
located, stylishly pointed. He did not reach the horizon 
but under the conditions which he competed he was 
a top-notch bird dog to be greatly admired for his 
courage and ability. There was never a doubt ex- 
pressed in the gallery during the rest of the stake 
that any other dog could or would come close to 
King. | 

The dog coming closest was Able Mack, owned 
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by Vose Babcock and handled by D. W. Sinclair. 
Mack put on the best ground working show, and 
most interesting race of the day, especially during 
the first half hour, but his bird work did not lift one 
in the manner of the top dog. He had two finds, plus 
a stop to flush. All of this was according to the letter 
of the book, showing that Mack has taken his train- 
ing well. On two of his points, Mack displayed a tail 
like a mast and head level and intense. 

Third went to Admiral Hightone Beau, owned and 
handled by Virgil Oakes. Beau showed much speed 
and enthusiasm and undoubtedly is a nice prospect. 
His only find was that of a snipe. On this he styled 
up beautifully. After the snipe left him, he went on 
his way without benefit of shot or directions. 

A dog that must have caused some judicial discus- 
sion was Joe Davis, littermate of the winning dog 
and also in the string of Morris. Joe’s range was dis- 
appointing, hardly ever getting more than 300 yards 
out, but he was always in front and racked up three 
nicely spaced finds with good manners, excusing a 
step on one bevy. On this one he stopped without a 
command and seemed to be trying only to get a better 
view of where the birds were going. 

Luminary’s Bondex Rex turned in a slashing race 
and two finds. Owned by Dr. John S. Stewart, Ft. 
Myers, and handled by B. Baker, Naples, the dog 
caused much gallery talk and offers to buy. 

Lester Alford of Kissimmee started a snappy worker 
in Tipoff, who showed signs of brilliance along with 
some ordinary traits. Tip had a point in a palm thick- 
est but only turkeys resulted. Another interesting 
starter was Pandemonium Girl, owned by Mrs. Ogden 
Phipps of New York and handled by F. F. “Fingers” 
O’Bannon, Punta Gorda. It took Girl a few minutes 
to get under way but when she did, she covered a 
wealth of country in an intelligent manner. 

Pandemonium Kid, with the same owner and 
handler, consistently ran well, searching the likely 
spots in a hurry and justly earned a second series 
spot, but in the second chance next day, he all but 
yawned his indifference. Commander’s Alesio Jake, 
the other second series dog, was a handful for owner 
Paul Brinson, Jr. who scouted, and Paul, Sr. who 
handled in the last brace of the first day’s running. 
When called back next day, he never really got 
started. 


THE RUNNING 

Stewart’s Rex-Flying Charlie. Both dogs started 
ambitiously with Rex in the van. Charlie was the 
first to check in, which he did frequently throughout 
the hour. Rex was an attractive running dog. He 
covered his course with sagacity, hunting the birdy 
places swiftly. At 8:45, Charlie pointed high and 
tight but O’Bannon failed to produce in palmettos and 
cabbage palms. Rex continued to run wide with a 
high cracking tail. He pointed with some intensity, 
level head and high tail at 8:29. He crept up with 
his handler and went with the birds. Five minutes 
later he repeated the same routine, apparently with 
his handler’s sanction. They finished strong with Rex 
on the outside. 

Pandemonium Girl-Stewart’s Dotty. Girl started 
modestly but gradually increased her range and punch 
until the second half of her hour when she was quite 
impressive. Dotty poured on a fair heat as far as 
range and application goes, although she was at the 
sides a little too often. She pointed with beautiful 
style twice when only larks were seen and twice 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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King of Cotton, owned and handled by John W. Morris of Tampa. 
King was the outstanding winner of the first Open All-Age stake 
during the fifth annual running of the Everglades field trials. 


Able Mack, owned by Vose Babcock and handled by D. W. Sin- 
clair. This white and lemon pointer lives up to his name by 
proving himself an able hunter. 


Ad Lib, Hal Davis’s excellent shooting dog. 

















Admiral Hightone Beau by Commander’s Hightone Beau-Smoky 
Valley Dixie. Virgil Oakes, owner and handler. 


when quail were seen, but her behavior was juvenile. 

Spunky’s Bebee-Tipoff. Down at 10:12. Bebee lacked 
animation on this day but her searching seemed to 
be honest. She was of medium range until 10:57 
when she had a stop to flush, after which she improved. 
Tipoff ran very well, always to the front with a happy 
gait with high snappy tail and high head. He pointed 
thrillingly in a heavily wooded area after 20 minutes 
but nothing could be raised in front, although several 
turkeys were reported leaving the other side of the 
hammock. 

King of Cotton-Stewart’s Mary Jane. After the 11:20 
start, both dogs went to work earnestly and merrily 
and at medium wide range on wide open course. At 
11:29 King pointed with good style but poor intensity. 
Morris made only token efforts to flush, saying he 
thought turkeys caused the point. One minute later, 
Jane pointed and King promptly backed, but again 
nothing was made to fly. At 11:35 it started to rain, 
gently at first, then harder. The first bird work 
occurred at 11:50 when King fired up on high point. 
He changed directions of his head as the handler 
went to him and was steady to flush and shots as 
the bevy flew away. Two minutes later and three 
hundred yards further on, King again handled a bevy 
with unperturbed manners. It started to rain very 
hard and during downpour, King pointed with grand 
style again and repeated his decorum at the flush. One 
minute later he whipped around on single with good 
behaviour. At 12:05 King made his fifth find with 
high style, staying to shot as two birds took wing. It 
was raining hard when time expired, with King going 
away. Jane still doggedly hunted in front. 

A lunch break was called and some time was taken 
to wait for the rain to subside. 

Mac-Able Mack. Start at 2:05. This was the widest 
brace of the day. Both started ambitiously with Mac, 
the German Shorthair checking in after four minutes. 
The pointer checked and rechecked the area to the 
right, in the next pasture. After the first five minutes 
he got straightened away and reached for the horizon. 
The pointer was the first to point. Several birds were 
seen to fly some distance ahead of the dog. As Mack 
approached this spot, running swiftly, he was cau- 
tioned. He skidded to point as a bird winged away. 
He turned and roaded a few steps and drew up to 
stylish point. At the flush, the dog dropped but stood 
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up before being sent on. The shorthair disappeared 
for ten minutes midway in the heat. Shortly after 
his return, the pointer tightened up and was mannerly 
to the flush of a single. Two minutes later he swelled 
into a high point but only larks were seen. At 2:41 
Mac skidded into point as birds left. Many remarks 
were heard that the Shorthair was the widest rang- 
ing of his breed seen in this part of the country. Both 
were hard to take up after finishing wide. 

Admiral Hightone Beau-Spot. Both hit the horizon 
independently on breakaway; Beau, the setter, being 
especially fleet of foot. He has a pleasing stride that 
covers ground swiftly. Spot appeared to run with 
more purpose, seeking objectives with intelligence. 
This brace went down at 3:09 during a light rain. At 
3:20 Beau pointed with nice style on a snipe that 
winged away shortly. After a tactful pause, the setter 
continued hunting. Three minutes later he pointed 
briefly where larks arose. Spot seemed to get stronger 
and wider as the heat progressed to a conclusion, run- 
ning wide all the while. He checked in twice in the 
last half of his hour. The handler neither whistled 
nor spoke to him during the quailless hour. 

North Orchard Jack-Joe Davis. Down at 4:10, Jack 
went out of sight to the left and was not returned to 
judgement until more than half the time had elapsed, 
at which time he was picked up. Joe hunted at dili- 
gent shooting dog range, seldom more than two hun- 
dred yards out. At 4:20 he pointed prettily, roaded 
up fifty feet and was stanch and steady as a bevy 
was flushed for him and shots fired. At 4:49 he pointed 
on bare ground near a canal bank, looked back to 
see his handler coming, then roaded to the edge of 
cover and swelled up high. He was again called to 
relocate, which he did promptly. He was mannerly 
to the gun. Joe was lost for ten minutes and found, 
at 5 o’clock, pointing 300 yards in front in palmettos. 
His head was low and tail above level. He had a well 
located bevy and his decorum was of the accepted 
variety at the gun. He finished strong but not wide. 

Commander’s Alesio Jake-Guynn’s Boy. Down at 
5:13, the last brace of the day. Jake lost no time in 
hitting the horizon on the left while Boy struck a 
forward, comfortable range. At 5:26 Boy pointed with 
pleasing style but even a relocation brought no birds. 
Jake was brought in from the rear and again went 
out of sight to the left. At 5:48 point was called for 
Jake to the left rear, but when we arrived on the 
scene the dog was in motion. Birds were reported 





Joe Davis, lemon and white pointer, by Sugar Man-Katie 
McFarland. John W. Morris, owner and handler. 
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but did not come under judicial scrutiny. At 5:52 
Boy had stopped at command, then went with the 
birds. Jake was a handful to the end. 

Nell-Kickasola’s Showme Kate—Down at 8:04. The 
weather was cold with strong winds from the north. 
Asked to face this wind, the dogs quartered into the 
course, hunting the sides well. At 8:46 point was 
called by Lovell for Nell. Kate backed at sight, then 
roaded up alongside Nell, when both dogs jumped 
into the birds. After asking permission of the judges, 
both dogs were picked up. 

John Anthony Mark-Glenbrook Rotabelle. Mark 
stepped on the gas from the “let ’em go” at 8:55, 
Belle was more composed. Mark continued wide to 
the right, swung to the front and took in scope of 
country as the course turned. He had a confused 
period then ranged well, though birdless to the end. 
Belle’s range was comfortable but her searching ap- 
peared to be honest. 

After long discussion, the judges asked for Com- 
mander’s Alesio Jake and Pandemonium Kid for a 
second series. This started at 10:18. Jake looped 
around to the side, then to the rear. Kid started 
slowly, then made a long cast to the front. He returned 
to his handler and seemed to be trying to get him- 
self into a mood to hunt. The wind was still high on 
the open prairie course. Jake cast to the side again 
and the judges ordered them up at 10:47. After more 
judicial conferences, the decision was announced. 

Moore Haven, Florida, Feb. 11-12-13, 1955 

Judges: Hon. Robert Menzies and Hon. Roy F. 
Painter 

Everglades Open All Age (One-hour heats) 18 
pointers and 2 setters 

Luminary’s Bondex Rex, white and orange pointer 
dog, by Luminary’s Meteor—Bondex. Dr. John S. 
Stuart, owner and handler. With 

Flying Charley, white and liver pointer dog, by Pan- 
demonium—Forshalee Titus, Mrs. Ogden Phipps, 
owner, Shanness O’Bannon handler. 

Pandemonium Girl, white and liver pointer bitch 
by Pandemonium—Forshalee Titus. Mrs. Ogden 
Phipps, owner, Shanness O’Bannon handler. With 

Stewart’s Dotty, white and liver pointer bitch by 
Holleys Tyson—Spunky Delivery. T. R. Stewart, own- 
er and handler. 

Spunky’s Bebee, white, liver and ticked pointer bitch 
by Boca Ceiga Buster—Spunky Colonel’s Bell. G. H. 
Keen, owner and handler. With 

Tip Off, white, liver and ticked pointer dog, by 
Harrigans Hot Tip—Covuette. L. E. Alford, owner 
and handler. 

King of Cotton, lemon and white pointer dog, by 
Sugar Man—Katie McFarland. John W. Morris, 
owner and handler. With 

Stewart’s Mary Jane, white and liver pointer bitch 
by Hollay’s Tyson—Nightcap’s Spunky Penny. Tom 
Stewart, owner and handler. 

Mac, brindle German Shorthair dog. John W. Mor- 
ris, owner and handler. With 

Able Mack, white and lemon pointer dog. Vose Bab- 
cock, owner, DeWitt Sinclair, handler. 

Admiral Hightone Beau, English setter dog, by Com- 
mander’s Hightone Beau—Smoky Valley Dixie. Virgil 
Oakes, owner and handler. With 

Pandemonium Kid, white and liver pointer dog, by 
Pandemonium—Forshalee Titus. Mrs. Ogden Phipps, 
owner, Shanness O’ Bannan, handler. 
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Hal Davis, right, and companion giving dogs a training 
workout in Marion County. 


North Orchard Jack, liver and white pointer dog, 
by Tyson—Arielist. W. H. Prescott, owner, DeWitt 
Sinclair, handler. With 

Joe Davis, lemon and white pointer dog by Sugar 
Man-Katie McFarland. John W. Morris, owner and 
handler. 

Commander’s Alesio Jake, white, black and ticked 
English Setter dog, by Commander’s Little Joe — 
Beau’s Nacogdoches Commandress. P. H. Brinson, Jr., 
owner, P. H. Brinson, Sr., handler. With 

Boy, lemon and white pointer dog. Horace J. Guynn, 
owner and handler. 

Nell, liver and white pointer bitch. Wilson Lovell, 
owner and handler. With 

Kickasola’s Showme Kate, white and lemon pointer 
bitch by Longboat Jack-Punta Gorda Trixie. Howard 
K. Kickasola, owner and handler. 

John Anthony Mark, liver and white pointer dog 
by G. I. Mark-Princess Patty Forshalee, George Sir- 
mans, owner, Wilson Lovell, handler. With 

Glen Brook Rotabelle, liver and white pointer dog. 
J. W. Lipop, owner and handler. 

II 
Commander’s Alesio Jake with Pandemonium Kid. 


Ist. King of Cotton, 485441, pointer dog by Sugar 
Man-Katie McFarland. John W. Morris, owner and 
handler. 

2nd. Able Mack, 490524, pointer dog by Grand 
Master Sam-Able Lullaby. Vose Babcock, owner, De- 
Witt Sinclair, handler. 

3rd. Admiral Hightone Beau, 522336, English Setter 
dog by Commander’s Hightone Beau-Smoky Valley 
Dixie. Virgil Oakes, owner and handler. ; 

The amateur Derby was won by Admiral’s Beau, 
orange and white setter dog owned and handled by 
Virgil Oakes of Detriot. Beaut came back from his 
all-age effort to score two finds interspersed in an 
interesting and swift race to top a fair to middling 
field of juniors. 

Beau rang the bell with one spectacular point. He 
held his ground under trying circumstances when his 
bracemate knocked the birds and came back and 
took out the sleeper. Beau was mannerly to the gun 
with only a slight loss of character. His first find was 
sketchy and added little to the winning performance. 
Beau ran with considerable bounce, sometimes to 
the sides on a twisting course. 

Stewart’s Dotty, white and liver pointer bitch owned 
and handled by Tom R. Stewart, took second on the 
strength of a wide ground race, sustained all the way. 
She made two beautiful long forward casts. No birds 
were seen during her time down. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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| | Sees doesn’t mean a fin—not 
necessarily. It could be the 
name of a fishing camp or it could be 
a career. As a matter of fact, that’s 
exactly what it is, a career for Doris 
Kolicker and Sally Johns. Their first 
names happen to fit and they had a 
good name for their business which 
is mainly the operation of a fresh- 
water fishing camp with boats, out- 
board motors, baits, gasoline, storage 
and guide service. They also operate 
a fish hospital; when they land a 
wounded snook or bass, they put him 
into a special small pond and pro- 
vide dainty minnows during con- 
valescence. 

Doris Kolicker (formerly of Bos- 
ton, widow of a one-time art editor 
of The American Weekly) and Sally 
Johns (formerly of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, widow of a_horse-farm 
manager) joined forces two years 
ago in catering to the needs of fresh- 
water tourist fishermen who come 
to Stuart regularly in high hopes of 
getting the big one. Their children 
in college (Doris’ at Texas Christian 
College and Sally’s at the University 
of Virginia) these women sought a 
new career that would employ their 
unusual talents and set up shop on 
the banks of the South Fork of the 
St. Lucie River about five miles 
from Stuart. Both had had experi- 
ence in war-time work in airplane 
building and were familiar with ma- 
chinery and its workings. Both were 
fishermen, good cooks, familiar with 
boats, and were hearty outdoors 


Sally demonstrates the Dorsal Dipper for the author. 
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women. Doris put up the capital and 
Sally became manager and chief 
guide. 

A day with these women would 
tire out the average full-grown man. 
They are up before daylight getting 
rental boats in readiness for fisher- 
men, seeing that the motors work 
effectively, that there is ample bait, 
gasoline tanks filled, lunches pre- 
pared if required, and all in readi- 
ness for the guide or fisherman to 
take over when they arrive. Boats 
are rented with or without guide. 


Trot lines are run morning and 
night and the objectionable fish re- 
moved, the small ones released and 
the proper-sized fresh-water catfish 
are retained. The Dorsal fish stew, 
which is made in a pressure cooker 
with layers of catfish interlaced with 
onions and potatoes and with bits 
of crisp bacon sifted in throughout 
the mixture, adds up to one of the 
best hearty dishes a fisherman can 
throw a lip over at the close of day. 
The girls do not serve this stew com- 
mercially but old friends and po- 
tential new friends are usually in- 
vited to partake. 


Doris and Sally’s mechanical skill 
attracted attention and soon brought 
them a sub-dealership in a popular 
make of outboards. Right now the 
most talked of fresh-water baits in 
fishing circles around Stuart are the 
Dorsal Dipper and the Dorsal Dizzo, 
both inventions of these women. The 
Dipper is used with a casting rod 
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or spinning rod, is a surface bait and has an unusual 
movement of the tail feathers that is irresistible to bass 
and snook. Sally had three strikes in as many casts 
when this writer went with her for a demonstration. 
The Dizzo is Doris Kolicker’s pride. It is cast with a 
fly rod and has been very successful in enticing large- 
mouth bass, snook and the big bald bream which in- 
habit the South Fork. The girls had to raise the price 
to $2.50 per bait in order to keep enough on hand for 
their personal fishing; at the usual price of $1.25 each 
the baits sold like hot cakes. If they can ever find time 
Doris and Sally want to arrange with some dealer to 
manufacture the baits in quantity. 

The outstanding feature of Dorsal Fishing Post is 
the large school of mullet which hangs around the 
docks for their daily hand-outs. The stranger, arriving 
at the camp, is handed a loaf of bread and told to throw 
in a slice or two. Literally hundreds of mullet climb 
over each other in the mad rush to get the food. You 
are then told that the fish will eat out of your hand 
and, sure enough, when you hold the slice of bread 
in the water you feel the thrill of dozens of mullet 
climbing in and out of your hand to feed. If you’re not 
too rough, you can gently stroke the underside of the 
fish as they climb over your hand. 

The girls never tire of the wonders of the St. Lucie 
River. Birds are everywhere and special food is pro- 
vided for them. It seems that some birds have the 
capacity to feed from a trough and others must have 
a flat surface. Both are provided. 

Everything finds its use at Dorsal Fishing Post; soft- 
shell turtles find their way into steaks and stew. Large 
bass are baked in milk, butter and garlic. Small ones 
are broiled on an open grill. The inedible black fish 
and alligator gar are planted Indian-fashion near 
freshly-planted fruit trees which include mango, avo- 
cado, papaya, guava and citrus. 

Just before nightfall minnows are caught for the 
next day’s fishing. 

A daily routine of guiding, fishing, repairing motors, 
meeting customers, displaying baits, repairing boats, 
and a thousand-and-one things not listed here leave 
the girls ravenously hungry and completely exhausted 
by bedtime. But, and this is the essence of the whole 
story, Doris Kolicker and Sally Johns are completely 
happy in their new careers. 


“Sure we miss some of the refinements of a more 
civilized way of living but we could have that in an 
hour’s time if it was essential. Truth to tell, we stay 
so busy and are so entranced with our work that we 
don’t have time to miss it.” END. 
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Running the trot line is done twice daily. A 7-pound Channel 
Catfish is hauled aboard. He will provide the base of Dorsal’s 
famous Catfish Stew. 





ABOVE: Doris ties a “Dorsal Dizzo,’” a popping bug proving 


popular for fly fishermen. 


BELOW: Sally constructing a “Dorsal Dipper,’” the popular 


bass-getter designed by the girls. 
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Wildlife Officers Ross Summers (left) and Pete Chambliss display 
a morning’s catch from one of their rabies-control traplines. 


THE RABIES 


rt was nearly to the chicken yard gate before 
he noticed the fox skulking along near the wire. 
The boy stopped in his tracks and watched the animal. 
After a chicken and he hasn’t seen me yet, was the 
thought that ran through the youngster’s mind. Art 
wished that he had a gun in his hand rather than 
the bucketful of scratch feed. The fox paused momen- 
tarily and turned his head in the boy’s direction. 
Surprisingly enough, instead of bolting for cover as 
fox should when he discovers a human has approached 
so closely, the animal changed directions and walked 
toward the boy. The way the fox was acting, Art con- 
sidered the possibility that the animal was someone’s 
pet that had wandered off from its home and had some- 
how found its way to the Grady farm. He looked 
friendly enough and Art stretched out his hand in 
a cautious manner to pet the animal. With startling 
quickness, the fox drove its teeth into the boy’s hand. 
Art shouted involuntarily and swung the feed bucket 
down on the fox’s head. Undeterred by the counter 
attack, the fox retained its hold, growling and chew- 
ing on the hand in frenzied fashion. Art beat his at- 
tacker with the bucket, finally dislodging the animal 
which, bruised and battered crawled under the shel- 
ter of a nearby corn crib. 

Back at the house, Art’s father and Hal, the hired 
man, took one look at the boy’s lacerated hand, while 
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he excitedly related the story, then they grabbed 
the shotgun and a flashlight and headed for the corn 
crib. They didn’t need the light. As they neared the 
crib, the men saw the fox, having recovered from 
the punishing blows of the feed bucket, skulking out 
to meet them. The load of buckshot put the animal 
down for the count. The dead fox was extremely 
emaciated. The men put the carcass in a grain sack, 
loaded it in the car, and with young Art, headed for 
town and the family doctor. 

Although there was little doubt in his mind, the 
doctor had the head of the fox sent to the Public 
Health laboratory for examination. As was expected, 
the laboratory report revealed a positive reaction to 
the rabies test. Art had already been started on the 
long and severe anti-rabies treatment which, 75 years 
after its development by the French scientist Pasteur, 
remains little changed. 

The incident just related points up a problem of 
concern to all of us for although in relation to many 
other causes, death from rabies may be considered a 
minor problem, the particularly horrible death, the 
severity of anti-rabies treatment, and the fact that 
the disease is preventable makes it imperative that 
attention be given the matter. 

A variety of animals are susceptible to rabies includ- 
ing the dog, cat, raccoon, skunk, fox, bat, cattle, horses, 
in fact most if not all of the warm blooded animals 
are subject to the ravages of the disease. 

Rabies is a virus disease which affects the central 





nervous system. All animals infected with the virus 
show more or less typical symptoms. The period be- 
tween the inception and the visible manifestation of 
the disease varies with the age of the infected animal 
and the distance of the bite from the central nervous 
system. Symptoms first appear in from 2 to 8 weeks 
after the bite. Once the infection is established, either 
“furious” or “dumb” phases of the disease may appear. 

Dr. Edwin G. Riley has described the manifestations 
of the disease as follows; “The development of the 
furious type of rabies in dogs is manifested during 
its early stages by the display of greater than usual 
affection or by a tendency to sulk. As the disease 
progresses, the animal becomes irritable and excited, 
and during this time it will snap and bite at non- 
existent objects. Breathing becomes labored, the ap- 
petite fails, there is inequality in the size of the pupils 
of the eyes, and a weakness of the vocal cords, lead- 
ing to a hoarse howl-like bark, followed by baying 
barks in a lower pitch. As the disease progresses, the 
animal becomes vicious and violent. If caged, every 
effort to escape will be made. If free, the animal wan- 
ders far from home, attacking any living thing that 
crosses its path. The animal has increasing difficulty 
swallowing food and water and, therefore, avoids eat- 
ing and drinking. Salivation is due to the difficulty 
in swallowing. Paralysis progresses rapidly and the 
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animal usually dies 4 to 7 days after the beginning 
of the symptoms. Death may occur during a convulsive 
seizure or in coma, and the furious form always pro- 
gresses to the dumb type if the animal lives long 
enough. 


“Dumb rabies is characterized by drowsiness, mel- 
ancholia, and a paralysis of the lower jaw, tongue, 
larynx and pharynx. The animal tends to run away 
and hide. Food and drink are untouched because of 
the inability to swallow. There is no irritability or 
tendency to bite in contrast to furious rabies. The 
paralytic symptoms gradually become more _ pro- 
nounced and the animal lapses into coma and dies 
2 to 3 days after the onset of the disease. 


“In man, the incubation period varies from 10 days 
to 1 and 2 years, depending on what portion of the 
body was bitten. Rabies works on the nervous system, 
and the closer to the brain the germ enters the body, 
the quicker it begins its deadly work. 


“The disease may be divided into three stages: pre- 
monitory, excitement, and the paralytic stages. The 
first is characterized by change in sensation around 
the site of the infection with loss of appetite, inability 
to sleep, restlessness, irritability and melancholia fol- 
lowed by headache, depression and emaciation. 


“The excitement stage appears abruptly with un- 
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Above: Negri bodies (indicated by the arrows) in the brain tissue 

of a rabid animal. The occurrence of these bodies generally indi- 

cates the presence of the rabies virus, which in itself is too small 

to photograph well even with present ultra-powered electron 
microscopes. 


Left: Reduction of the population of foxes, raccoons, and other 
carriers of the virus is an important step in the control of rabies. 


controlled agitation bordering on mania. Excessive 
salivation and convulsive spasms occur. From 24 to 
28 hours after onset, the brain is so affected that the 
swallowing muscles contract whenever the patient 
attempts to drink, hence the term hydrophobia (water 
hating). Spasms may be started by the slightest 
stimulation and may be so severe that death may 
occur during such an attack. 

“The paralytic form of the disease occurs in man 
without signs of nervous irritation.” 

Dr. James E. Scatterday, Director of the Division 
of Veterinary Public Health, Florida State Board of 
Health, has this to say regarding the rabies problem. 

“Rabies in Florida has shown an increase in the 
last few years as evidenced by our annual reports. 
We have gone from a low in 1951 of fourteen cases 
to twenty-one in 1952, sixty-four in 1953, and eighty- 
nine in 1954. 

“Rabies has been endemic in some of the west Flor- 
ida counties for a number of years in fox. This can 
be attributed to an extremely high fox population in 
this section of the state. We also have a very high 
raccoon population in the peninsular portion and 
northeastern section of Florida. Consequently rabies 
has been diagnosed in this species. Sportsmen, rural 
dwellers, and even the urban resident should be 
warned of the peculiar characteristics and habits of 
the rabid wild animal. When rabid, these animals 
lose all fear of man, many of them coming into pop- 
ulated areas, acting as though they might be tame, 
or pets. It is at this time that they are so dangerous, 
as people are tempted to pick them up; the animal 
then becoming very vicious. 

“There have been several cases of young raccoon 
being found in the woods, then taken home to be 
reared as pets. They later develop rabies, thereby ex- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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When Tom Cheek went plug-casting for sea trout in 

Elbow Creek, Florida, recently, he felt a vicious tug on 

his line. He got more than he had bargained for. Here 

angler Walker Settle stands by with his gaff, while 
John Parks quits fishing to watch. 





For ten weary, muscle-straining minutes angler Cheek 

battled his prize. When he finally pumped it into the 

shallows, he discovered that he had hooked—not a giant 
sea trout—but a four-foot alligator. 
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C. F. (Bob) Moare, President, Eustis Cham- 
ber of Commerce is shown (left) presenting 
a nice string of bass to Don McAllister (cen- 
ter) of “Fishing With Don’’ TV program on 
WDBO, Orlando. Also shown in the photo 

is Mrs. McAllister. The Eustis C of C is | 


always on the alert, using the big bass from 
the many lakes in that section to publicize 


Eustis. 


STATE | 





of wid 7 Cet ¥F While the lure su!" 
Now talking an alligator out of a bright, shiny plug is deep tooth dents 
not an easy task. It took the three men twenty more a tall tale of 4 


minutes to get the lure out of the ‘gator’s mouth. 
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J. Jewel Gilbert (left), Sheriff M. J. ‘‘Doc’’ Daffin (center), and 
Sheriff's Investigator Floyd Nixon of Panama City, recently fished 
) the Dead Lakes near Wewahitchka with Judge E. Clay Lewis. 
| The four anglers boated a near-limit catch of 98 shellcrackers 
| and a bass. 


fused about the proper equipment. Oh well, the fish got a break 

for a change and Silver Springs photographer Mozert had a chance 

to demonstrate the excellent underwater photographic possibilities 
of one of Florida’s top scenic attractions. 
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JAILBIRD—wMr. Florida (Sandhill) Crane is booked on 
loitering charges at the Fort Pierce police station by Desk 
Sgt. H. R. Alford as arresting officer Henry Ryals looks 
on. Officer Ryals apprehended Crane with the assistance 
of a bystander Ed Hendrick after Mrs. Earl Draper re- 
ported the stranger loitering in her yard. Crane was 
released into the custody of Wildlife Officer Philip 
Chandler for deportation to the wilds. 








"ved with only superficial damage, the 

ly serve to remind angler Cheek of 

Jcatch which even his friends refuse 
to believe. 
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Members of the Eglin Field Air Police display a 
181-pound buck, a highway casualty on the big, 
northwest Florida military reservation. 
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N TIMES past, fish laws were made with very little 

factual evidence to back them. We tended to put 
more and more restrictions on the fishing, and to in- 
crease the warden staff with the expectation of having 
better enforcement as a result. 

The regulations usually involved size limits, closed 
seasons, and creel limits, though many other types of 
restrictions were also imposed. Some states still pass 
arbitrarily-made regulations, others now tend to base 
their laws on proven need. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Here are a few basic statements which should be 
carefully considered in the question of fish regulations. 
We’re referring here to hook-and-line fishing only. 
Commercial fishing will be discussed separately far- 
ther on. 

1. Regulations should be aimed at providing a 
maximum number of successful fishing trips, and a 
fair distribution of the fish resources. 

2. The fish in public waters belong to the people. 
Regulations should be aimed at giving the public 
maximum use of the fish resources. 

3. Fish are a crop, and a renewable one. They 
should be used. If not caught within a reasonable 
number of years after birth, they die of natural 
causes. The average fish has a relatively short life 
span. 

4. An acre of water will support only a limited 
poundage of fish. Regulations will not increase the 
potential standing crop. 

o. A lake or stream which is closed to fishing fur- 
nishes no angling recreation. Waters should be kept 
closed only when there is definite proof that this is 
necessary. 

6. We should have only those laws for which there 
is proven need. If regulations have been imposed 
without proof of specific need, the situation should 
be studied to decide what action is proper. Proof 
that a law is needed should be provided by the state 
fishery authorities. The proof should be gotten 
through research conducted by competent investi- 
gators. 

7. The hook and line is ineffective “harvesting 
equipment.” Our lures must compete with the nat- 
ural foods. You can get a good picture of the ef- 
fectiveness of the hook and line if you will “fish” 
for pheasants, putting a grain of corn on a hook (in 
pheasant country) and waiting (hidden) for a pheas- 
ant to take it! 

8. Regulations imposed to preserve the broodstock 
are generally not needed. A few brood fish can fur- 
nish a lot of young. Furthermore, even when a lake 
is “fished out” from an angler’s standpoint, it usually 
still has a good population of brood fish left. We 
could understand this if we tried “fishing” for cattle 
in a big pasture. If the pasture were grazed to ca- 
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FISH CONSERVATION 


By R. W. ESCHMEYER 


PART THREE: REGULATIONS 


pacity, a handful of grass would soon attract a cow. 

But, as the caught cows were removed gradually, 

there would be less demand on the pasture. The grass 

would grow. Soon taking a cow on a handful of grass 

would become more difficult. Finally, it would be a 

rare experience because of the great availability of 

natural food. 

9. We fish to relax. When regulations are highly 
complicated, there is the constant fear that we may 
be breaking some laws unintentionally. Having too 
many laws spoils our sport. 

10. Conditions change. To meet this change, the 
regulations should be made by the fish and game 
(or conservation) department. Legislatures lack 
flexibility, and often tend to give undue considera- 
tion to politics. 

11. In the past we have tended to regulate only 
the fishermen. More attention should be given to 
regulating fish populations. 

Other points might be listed, but we’ll stop with the 
eleven mentioned above. 

THE HOOK AND LINE : 

Sport fishing is generally limited to use of hook and 
line. Most other kinds of equipment may be too ef- 
fective unless properly controlled. Too, it is generally 
assumed that hook-and-line fishing provides greater 
enjoyment than other kinds of equipment. Most regu- 
lations limit fishing to “hook-and-line.” This is general- 
ly desirable for game fish species. 

SIZE LIMITS 

There is no evidence that a size limit on pan fish is 
desirable, and considerable evidence to suggest that 
such limits are undesirable. These species tend to be- 
come overabundant. If your state has size limits on 
sunfishes, crappie, yellow perch, white perch, bull- 
heads, and similar pan fish, chances are that the laws 
are unnecessary or are doing more harm than good. 

Size limits on bass and trout, and on the big preda- 
tor game fish such as pickerel, pike, and muskellunge 
are probably beneficial in some areas and unnecessary 
in others. This question needs further study. 

CREEL LIMITS 

Creel limits have a psychological value. A person 
would be more satisfied with catching a limit of five 
fish than with catching eight fish, if the limit were 
ten. Saying that we caught the limit implies that we 
could have taken more if the law had allowed. 

This leads to complications, because there is usually 
no justification for creel limits on pan fish, except the 
psychological one. 

On game fish we should have creel limits on some 
waters, though fishing has not deteriorated in Ohio as 
a result of removing all creel limits some few years 
ago. 

On very heavily fished trout waters, a very low creel 
limit seems desirable. 
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In general, the question of creel limits needs further 
study. 

CLOSED SEASONS 

We have no evidence that a closed season is needed 
on pan fish. Year-round fishing for these species seems 
desirable. 

A number of states have discarded the closed season 
on all warmwater fish, thereby greatly increasing the 
fishing without adverse results. 

Where we rely on put-and-take trout stocking, the 
number of fish available is determined by the number 
planted. Here, there is little need for a closed season 
for that reason. 

There are undoubtedly instances where a closed 
season is desirable. However, at time past, we have 
often had closed seasons where they were not needed. 
IN GENERAL 

For a while we imposed more and more restrictive 
legislation. Then, when we realized that in many wat- 
ers most fish were uncaught, that fish are prolific, that 
waters have a definite carrying capacity, that the hook 
and line is usually too inefficient to remove all the 
broodstock, and that fish have relatively short life 
spans, we moved in the other direction. The tendency 
today is to liberalize—to have fewer restrictive laws. 
There is ample evidence to show that this tendency is 
in the right direction, though there will probably be 
exceptions. There are instances where we may need 
even more rigid restrictions. For example, in some 
states the creel limit on trout will undoubtedly need to 
be reduced. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Laws are of little value unless folks obey them. The 
presence of an enforcement officer in a general area 
does not prevent violation if people tend to ignore the 
laws. This point has been well demonstrated in a por- 
tion of the southern Appalachians where I lived for a 
dozen years. Here, there have been enforcement of- 
ficers (revenuers) for several generations, but moon- 
shining is still a big (though admittedly hidden) in- 
dustry. 

The mere fact that a state has wardens (conserva- 
tion officers, rangers) offers no assurance that viola- 
tions will decrease. Even a doubling of the warden 
force will not prevent violations from taking place. 
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We do obey those laws which we respect. There are 
few people who would knowingly drive through a red 
traffic light, even though there was no traffic, and 
even though it were obvious that there was no traffic 
cop in the vicinity. 

Not long ago we witnessed a case where a drunken 
driver crashed into a car and then sped away from the 
scene of the accident. Folks who saw the accident im- 
mediately pursued the hit-and-run driver and caught 
him, holding him until the state police arrived. They 
didn’t wait for the enforcement officers to do the job— 
they took action immediately. The public will not tol- 
erate hit-and-run driving. 

It all adds up to one thing. We obey a law if we be- 
lieve in it. If we don’t believe in a law, we tend to 
ignore it even though an enforcement officer might 
be somewhere in the county (though obviously not in 
sight at the time of the violation.) 

We want to be well thought of, that’s human nature. 
If it’s unpopular to violate, we'll tend not to do so. If 
we want less violation, we sportsmen can bring it 
about; the warden alone, without our active support, 
can do very little. 

For years we felt that the answer lay in employing 
more and more fish and game “cops,” whose sole duty 
was to detect violation of the fish and game laws and 
to make arrests. We now realize that this system is 
of limited value, and that the number of arrests made 
by the warden is of secondary importance. 

In the more progressive states, emphasis now is on 
prevention of violation, rather than on detection. Pre- 
vention is brought about mainly through these two 
activities: 

1. A sound, practical fact-finding program to de- 
termine which laws are really needed. (A great many 
people have been arrested at times past for doing 
the right thing conservation-wise.) 

2. A sound, effective education program aimed at 
enlightening the public on the need for the regula- 
tions. Once the public recognizes the need, viola- 
tions will decrease. 

The change in concept, from emphasis on detection 
to emphasis on prevention, imposes one basic problem. 
The old-time fish and game “cop” who enjoys making 
arrests is necessarily anti-social. There is serious ques- 
tion as to his effectiveness as an educator. The modern 
warden must be able to educate the public effectively, 
arresting only the habitual violator who can’t be edu- 
cated. Too, he can do a good job only if the laws are 
sensible. In some states, the intelligent warden knows 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Homer C. Dickinson struggles to take aboard a 123-pound silver 

king he caught in Florida’s Manatee River one night last May. 

It is in May, June, and the first two weeks of July that the schools 
of big tarpon come to our waters. 


wad ile IS Dr. Reid’s office calling,’ a sweet 
voice said when I answered the ’phone’s per- 
sistent ringing and made known my identity. “We 
have changed your next dental appointment to Satur- 
day, May 14th.” 

“T’m sorry’, I said, “but I can’t possibly keep an ap- 
pointment on that date. You’ll have to put me down 
for a later one.” 

“Well, let’s see... How about Tuesday, June 28th?” 

“That won’t do, either’, I resisted. “In fact, I won’t 
be able to make it at all during May and June. Put me 
down for some date after July 15th.” 

“Don’t you men ever care about getting your teeth 
fixed? That’s the third time today a May or June ap- 
pointment has not been satisfactory to a male patient!”’ 
It was merely a statement of viewpoint, not an attempt 
at sarcasm or flippancy, I well knew from previous 
dental appointment reminders by the efficient recep- 
tionist. 

“Sure we do’, I assured her, “but not in May, June 
and the first two weeks of July. It’s tarpon time, lady! 
Any date after July 15th will be fine.” 

I wasn’t kidding! Between May Ist and July 15th, I 
seek nothing outside of strictly emergency medical 
treatment — and tarpon. Any unnecessary and conflict- 
ing obligations during tarpon season, especially the last 
week of June and the first week of July when Florida 
tarpon fishing is usually at its best, are absurd, to my 
way of thinking. I believe I am safe in saying that 
many other serious tarpon fishermen think somewhat 
similarly, though their wives, generally, do not. 

Tarpon can be found in many Florida localities the 
year-around, but it is in May and June that the schools 
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of big tarpon appear all along our lower west and east 
coasts, to cruise and feed in tidal bays; around jetties 
and in the mouths of emptying rivers; in brackish 
creeks and salt water lagoons; in swift channel passes 
and alongside bridges, and to range open water areas 
comparatively close to our mainland, sometimes so 
close that they glide by bathers enjoying the slow rise 
and fall of a gentle surf. 

And it is in May and June, when the Florida sun 
brings a noticeably warm rise in water temperatures 
and the fishing pox runs rampant and strikes indis- 
criminately, that thousands of Florida anglers and 
visiting fishermen make all conflicting obligations and 
appointments take secondary status. Excuses are never 
lengthy or involved. “It’s tarpon time!”, they assert 
simply but definitely. If the listeners have ever fished 
for tarpon, they understand; if they haven’t, no addi- 
tional explanations are theirs! 

The tarpon (TARPON ATLANTICUS) is a throwback to 
the Cretaceous period of millions of years ago and a 
fish that has come down to us through the ages with 
very little change. According to Dr. Theodore Gill, 
ichthyologist of the Smithsonian Institute, the tarpon 
is a herring type of fish. But whatever his scientific 
classification, the tarpon of our age has all the savagery, 
strength and armor of his pre-historic ancestors — to 
the alternate delight and despair of those who seek 
him with rod and reel. Often rated as champion of all 
champions, the tarpon is regarded by many anglers 
as the most acrobatic of all big-game fish, an iron- 
jawed, slugging opponent who fights hard from the 
opening bell and doesn’t quit until the contest is de- 
cided one way or the other .. . Not without reason is 
the tarpon referred to as “the silver king”! 

Because there is more fun in shared sport and rival 
competition, numerous local tournaments serve to 
make Florida’s recognized best tarpon fishing months 
colorful and, to fortunate fishermen, profitable ones. 
Rating high in popularity among the larger of the 
sponsored tournaments are the annual St. Petersburg 
Jaycee Tarpon Roundup, for Pinellas and Manatee 
counties and visitors; the Tampa Tarpon Tournament, 
for fish caught in Tampa Bay waters and from Hills- 
borough county streams; and the Sarasota-Venice com- 
petition, all offering shiny new automobiles as major 
prizes and supporting merchandise and cash prize lists 
that aggregate many thousands of dollars in value. 
There are other Florida tournaments, of course, but 
the ones named are considered among the top rank- 
ing. Before fishing any particular locality, it is a good 
idea to get local fishing contest information from the 
Chamber of Commerce or the dealer who sells you 
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bait. With good fishing luck, a cornucopia of riches 
may be poured on your head. 

What baits will take tarpon for Florida anglers? 
What are the techniques for catching tarpon? What 
are some of the secrets of successful guides? 

Favorite baits differ with localities fished. Along the 
upper west Florida coast and as far south as St. Peters- 
burg, the most popular live bait is a pin-fish or “grunt’’, 
impaled on a Mustad 6/0 hook, or one of the new Au- 
burn styles, about 1% of an inch from the top of the 
fish’s back just ahead of the dorsal fin so that the 
hook misses the bait’s nervous system and permits the 
live fish to dangle from the hook’s curve for maximum 
wiggle and freedom to swim about naturally. Certain 
pin-fish users claim that side hooking of the baits 
gives more natural action; others prefer hooking a 
pin-fish only through the upper jaw. 

At Boca Grande and Venice mutton minnows are 
used by day, and at night, especially on moonlight 
nights, night-crawling crabs are used, hooked through 
one end of shell or underside, with anglers divided 
between the merits of bottom-fishing or suspension 
of baits from long leaders rigged with cork floats. At 
Boca Grande the main channel is deep with many 
deeper holes, the tide frequently swift and strong. 
Exact placement of the bait at the proper depth often 
has great bearing on results. 

Unfortunately, during tarpon time, live crabs of the 
proper size for tarpon fishing are apt to be scarce or 
at a premium. It is, therefore, interesting to speculate 
on how well a new, realistically-made, soft plastic crab, 
steeped in natural crab juices before use — so that it 
will smell and taste like a crab — will perform when 
it receives initial field testing this season. The bait, 
made in perfect imitation of a live crab, with legs 
that will move with the merest suspicion of water cur- 
rent, has been molded by C. A. Lange, Pilot Grove, 
Missouri, plastics manufacturer, from a live model fur- 
nished by a member of the Florida Outdoor Writers’ 
Association. 

Farther south, at Everglades City, Marco Island and 
the waters of Shark and Broad rivers, tarpon display 
less specialized appetites and respond well to proper- 
ly-rigged fillets of mullet; live pin- 
fish and blue crabs; plugs, and 
weighted bucktail lures bumped 
along the bottom in alternate five- 
second retrieves and stops. 

At Marathon, fishing under the 
Bahia Honda bridge, where the 
truly large tarpon congregate in May 
and June, a favorite bait is a “Wig- 
gle-Diver” plug, homemade when 
dealers are slow getting stock from 
jobbers. The plug is a weighted, sub- 
surface, alternately floating and div- 
ing model, with extra strong hooks 
and a coloration that represents a 
combination of white body sprinkled 
with sparkle-dust flakes; L-shaped, 
somber green head with orange be- 
neath under-jaw and a dark green 
back with vertebrae-effect white 
stripes running full length. An al- 
ternate favorite color combination 
is an all yellow body with black and 
red spots. Kip Farrington, interna- 
tionally known big-game fisherman, 
uses the “Wiggle-Diver” with great 
success, along with the Heddon 
Zaragossa plug and the “Leaping 
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Lena”, for the taking of tarpon of 75 pounds and up- 
ward. 

Popular, too, are the Creek Chub baits +2307, 2302 
and 3401; the Pflueger +7 Record Spoon; Roessler 
nylon jigs; Bill Upperman 4/0 size bucktails; the L&S 
+82M25, and the heavy-hook version of the Porter 
“Sea Hawk”. Several of the listings have taken prize 
winning fish in both Florida and national contests. All 
named have produced for the author and friends. 

In casting the plugs, get them as far away from the 
boat as possible, using a preferred two-handed cast, 
for a longer throw and better coverage of the water 
fished. If an explosive strike does not develop as the 
plug being tried is popped, don’t be discouraged. Some- 
times tarpon first take plugs with a mouthing action, 
that can be felt through line vibration, before taking 
and shaking them savagely. Generally, however, baits 
will be taken without advance warning. 

There are many different opinions about how a tar- 
pon should be struck by the angler when the fish takes 
a bait. Except when a tarpon is felt mouthing a bait 
and a moment of additional patience is in order, the 
plugcaster seldom has to worry about striking his fish. 
Invariably, tarpon hitting plugs explode into visible 
fury a second after jaws snap shut and the hooks are 
felt. 

When using a cork-float rig anglers have various 
techniques for handling strikes. Some pay no atten- 
tion to the cork’s sudden disappearance — signal of a 
strike! — but sweep the rod in the direction of the 
bait and wait until the weight of the fish is felt, then 
strike hard, keeping the rod high and well back while 
momentarily thumbing the reel hard. A minority strike 
their fish several times during the first run, feeling 
that this method helps to more firmly set the hook, 
while opponents of the idea say that nothing is to be 
gained by the additional striking given an already 
hooked fish. But whatever your preference, try to face 
your fish during the fight. 

It is interesting to reflect on the fact that many of 
the truly large tarpon, one hundred pounds and over, 
are taken by women, and it may be due to the femi- 

(Continued on Next Page) 


A crucial moment in the battle to land a hooked tarpon is when the fish first comes alongside 

and sees the boat. At that stage, ease up on the drag until the tarpon has had his dying 

rally and can again be worked to the boat, coming in on his side and pretty well licked. 
Trying to hold him during his final lunges may snap the line or pull the hook out. 





nine practice of excitedly letting a fish take a bait well 
back in its mouth and getting seriously started on its 
first run before striking — and then striking only 
moderately hard as compared to the great effort most 
men put into their strikebacks. Evidently the ladies 
don’t put too much strain on tarpon once they’re 
hooked, either, and thereby also run less risk of the 
hook enlarging its entry hole and pulling free. 

But many male anglers scoff at these possible in- 
fluencing factors, claiming that chivalry in putting the 
ladies in the best fishing spots and giving them the best 
tackle, account for most of the big tarpon that feminine 
anglers catch. 

One veteran guide asserts that the ladies catch fish 
because they usually follow given instructions — to 
maintain a fairly stiff tension on the reel’s drag until 
the strike is made, then easing the drag a little for the 
main fight and again when the almost defeated fish 
comes alongside the boat. Many male anglers, on the 
other hand, not only don’t absorb a guide’s basic in- 
struction, but fish in accordance with their own ideas 
and often play with a reel’s correctly set drag once 
they start fishing and the guide’s back is turned, he 
claims. | 

Letting one’s fish run tends to reduce likelihood of 
the tarpon jumping near the boat and seems to fix 
the hook, certain experts say. Strain on a line en- 
courages jumping and a rising line is a warning of a 
coming jump, a crucial moment for the angler and one 
during which many fine fish are lost. But, to sort of 
balance the scales of justice, each jump draws heavily 
on a fish’s strength, and if the angler gets safely past 
the tarpon’s first three or four jumps, holding his fish 
on a moderate line strain and reel drag during those 
suspenseful moments, his chances of boating his catch 
will be good. Now and then one hooks a tarpon that 
does not take to the air at all, but elects to put all his 
energy into long runs and dogged underwater re- 
sistance. When fishing shallow water, as in the bays 
and bayous of the Crystal and Homosassa rivers and 
in the backwaters of the Everglades areas, the angler 
will find most of his hooked tarpon will take to the 
air quickly and often. Under such circumstances, solid 
hooking of one out of every four or five strikes is a 
mighty good average. 

Strong, sharp, penetrating hooks are very important 
to successful tarpon fishing — understandingly so 
when one considers that the mouth of a tarpon is about 
nine-tenths bony formation and tough cartilage, of- 
fering rugged resistance to even a sharp hook. 

Next time you see a dead tarpon hanging on display 
at a boat dock, stop and ask permission to make a 
hook penetration test. Rig your tarpon outfit with a 
regular leader and customary hook, and lightly posi- 
tion the hook’s point in the mouth of the dead tarpon. 
Unreel about fifty feet of line and then try to set the 
hook firmly in the tarpon’s jaw, by striking back hard 
on rod and line. Chances are that you can’t do it — a 
sound basis for the belief of Louis L. Babcock, noted 
Boca Grande angler who has taken more than five 
hundred silver kings, that the angler does not really 
set the hook most times but that a tarpon usually 
forces the hook into its own jaws by the decisive snap 
it often makes when taking a bait, especially a live 
crab or pin-fish. For this reason, Babcock favors a 
rather large hook, in contrast to the 6/0 standard pref- 
erence of commercial guide Bill McIntyre of St. Pe- 
tersburg, whose theory is that a large hook is all right 
for fast or muddy water but that the hook definitely 
must not be too large when the tarpon has plenty of 
time to inspect a bait, as occurs when fishing calm, 
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Live pin-fish or ““grunts’’ are epicurean delights to tarpon. They 

can be seined in large numbers, or caught singly with baited hook 

dropped in shallow water or alongside docks, but die quickly unless 

kept in submerged bait wells or aeriated containers, from which 
they are dipped as needed. 


shallow waters. “Specs” Loher, another renowned 
Florida west coast guide, also favors small hooks — 
frequently a size 5/0 — with the assertion that the 
smaller sizes get more strikes than their larger 
brothers. 

The new Auburn hooks are notably sharp as they 
come from the factory, but, along with the imported 
Mustads and the American-made Sobeys, are usually 
finished-filed by guides to individual standards. Hooks 
should be inspected after each strike and repointed, 
or replaced altogether, when a missed strike results 
in a turned point. A common mistake of tyros is to re- 
bait their hooks without examining the points, guides 
say. 
Though they may remain submerged for a long time, 
tarpon do come up at intervals to fill their rudimentary 
lungs with air, and, especially when they congregate 
in numbers, can readily be located by this habit. Watch 
for mirror-like flashes in the sunlight from silver side 
scales and for less brilliant reflections from copper- 
green backs. It is seldom profitable to remain in one 
calm spot hour after hour if no fish are seen or if no 
unusual water agitation is spotted, and when, as final 
indication of their absence, no strikes are had. The 
exception will be when you’re fishing in rough, or 
muddy, water that makes it hard to glimpse your 
fish or other evidence; then strikes may come at any 
time. 

In shallow water, sudden appearance of a low wave 
of water that seems to have no physical cause may 
mean a tarpon on the move. Also, when fishing up- 
stream brackish waters, watch for tell-tale streams of 
floating bubbles that may be proof that a tarpon has 
surfaced somewhere ahead, to blow his remaining air 
supply and fill afresh. Actions of tarpon are studied 
by the experts and used to advantage. 

Feeding tarpon may leap clear of the water and 
when so performing the fish in the school will usually 
hit still or trolled baits. If they’re chasing mullet, try 
a plug for a special show packed with thrills. 

Another indication of feeding activity is when tarpon 
come to the surface, smack the water with broad tails 
and disappear straight down. At such times try getting 
your baits down deep. If you’re using a sinking plug, 
let it sink to the bottom, then jiggle it a wee bit—but 
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not much—every thirty seconds or so. Remember, 
bottom feeding tarpon are apt to be slow strikers; don’t 
rush your retrieves. But once they strike and feel the 
hooks of the plug, they go wild! 

Fish seen breaking water on their sides, bodies gen- 
erally in full view from head to tail, in a slow, rolling 
gait are pulse-stirring to watch but may pass up all 
baits. Again, the same actors, giving an identical per- 
formance, will smack every bait cast. There is no sure 
rule to follow to get strikes except to go fishing and 
put baits where tarpon can see them. 

A successful Tampa Bay guide says he would rather 
take his chances fishing shallow and calm water, on 
short leaders, for increased chances of the tarpon see- 
ing his baits, rather than fish deep water, when he 
has to produce to satisfy a charter. Shallow water often 
enables him to locate fish, by spotting water agitation, 
even though he may never see the fish until the strike, 
the expert claims. 


When schools of tarpon are moving slowly on an ob- 
vious course, the guide says he tries to put his boat 
in an intercepting position well in advance of the 
school’s arrival so that when the tarpon get to the spot 
his boat is riding quietly and his baits placed and 
working naturally. Once a tarpon is hooked, keep 
working your fish, never letting him rest, until he is 
brought to boat; otherwise, you may be in for a long 
seesaw session, the commercial operator advises. Like 
a mule, a tarpon can get his second wind if given a 
chance to rest, and then will put forth a fresh burst 
of energy, often to the angler’s discomfort and disad- 
vantage. 


It is wise to rig up your tarpon outfit and pre-test 





The “Wiggle-Diver” plug, a favorite bait of Marathon tarpon 
guides and a lure Kip Farrington, internationally known big-game 


it against heavy pulls and strains. If there are any 
latent weaknesses in assembled tackle, tarpon fishing 
will bring them to attention in short order! It is amaz- 


fisherman, uses for jumping big tarpon. It is one of several sure- 
fire plugs used by the author and friends for the taking of the 
fighting silver kings. 


ing some of the strains that tarpon 
are able to put on tackle, and they 
also know the neat trick of rolling 
in a wire leader and kinking it be- 
yond redemption, or even breaking 
it off short. For the latter reason, 
many serious tarpon fishermen pre- 
fer short leaders rather than six or 
eight feet rigs, depending on the 
depth of the water fished. 


Making of tarpon fishing leaders 
should never be done haphazardly. 
In a good tarpon leader, it is neces- 
sary that each component part be 
strong to start with, and then be 
carefully combined into a single, .de- 
pendable unit. 


Just twisting the loose or working 
end of a #9 stainless steel wire back 
on the main body at a sharp, full 
right angle for several turns, won’t 
do. Under pressure of a lunging tar- 
pon the coils may slip, break or even 
unwind. Properly made leaders call 
for both the working part and the 
main body to take a common twist 
at the start, so that a so-called “rope 
lay” is first developed. Then for the 
next four turns or so, sharp, right 
angle twists are made so that you 
end up with a connection formed 
of two different twists. 


Favorite style tarpon leader for 
live baits embodies a 3/0 or 4/0 
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barrel design swivel at one end and 
the hook wired directly to the other, 
both ends having the same non-slip- 
ping, rope lay twistbacks, with no 
sharp points that will not pass fin- 
ger-touch inspection. The tarpon 
fisherman fastens his line to the 
other eye of the barrel swivel, using 
either the 100% knot advocated by 
the Dot and Rain Beau line people, 
or the 97% knot described in the 
free booklet on knots distributed by 
the duPont corporation. Some 
guides double back a line for five or 
six feet to form a trace, but most use 
a single strand for the line’s contact 
with the swivel’s eye. The line eye 
of the swivel is also the preferred 
point of attachment for float or 
sinker because. utilization of the line 
eye reduces chances of fouling with 
the leader. 


Corks that are used to float baits 
at high level, and the sinkers that 
are substituted when one fishes near 
the bottom, are tied to the line eye of 
the barrel swivel with thread or 
weak string so that these supple- 
ments will readily break loose when 
a strike is had. You definitely do not 
want your float or sinker to hang 
on, to foul the leader and generally 
work against you, once your tarpon 
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Hook pin-fish baits just ahead of the dorsal 

fin and about one-quarter of an inch from 

the top of the back, for maximum wiggle 

and freedom to swim about naturally. Re- 

place dead or weak baits with fresh ones. 

The most lively bait is likely to be the last 
one in the bait well! 
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Dear Mister Editor: 

There are so many excellent fish 
to be caught around Ajax, running 
the gamut from the lowly but delec- 
table fresh-water cat on up and 
through the mighty marlin and sail- 
fish, that our town thought it would 
be a good idea to get up a book of 
instructions for the tourists who 
come here and make an effort to 
catch one or several of the varieties 
available. You can understand how 
useful such a book would be es- 
pecially for a beginner and also the 
stranger. For example, if the visitor 
wanted to fish for large-mouth black 
bass, our instructions would include 
the type of live bait a bass usually 
took. This list would include worms, 
crickets, wasp-grubs, shiners and 
other bait fish, spring lizards and 
live frogs. We would tell him where 
these could be had and how to use 
them. So with artificial bait of all 
kinds, for the fly rod, for spinning 
rod and the casting rod. These would 
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be followed by the correct way to 
handle the lure in the water and the 
way to handle the fish once he had 
struck the lure. We planned to do 
this for both the fresh-water and 
the salt-water varieties of fish taken 
in this neck of the woods. 

But, Mister Editor, our benign 
plans to make it easy for the fisher- 
man never matured. As soon as the 
Ajax fishing guides heard about our 
plan they told us in definite terms 
that we were barking up the wrong 
tree. As Secretary of the meeting 
(it was held in my store), I made 
notes of the objections of these pro- 
fessionals and I have them before 
me now. Let’s look them over. 

Here’s what Guide Lester Keith 
had to say: “You’ve got to remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that these strangers 
who come here to fish are all-fired 
sure that they don’t need a guide. 
The records show that only one 
fisherman in 17 ever hires a guide. 
That means it’s 16-to-1 he will han- 
dle the boat and motor by himself. 
Does your committee plan to instruct 
him in how to step in a boat without 
tipping it over, to attach the motor 
to the stern without dropping it 
overboard or turning it upside down 
and letting the fuel run out? Will 
your instructions cover the starting, 
stopping and reversing of the motor? 
Will you teach him the rules of the 
road, the danger angle, and a few of 
the courtesies one boatman should 
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accord another? How about when 
he approaches the fishing ground; 
will he slow down and avoid fisher- 
men already there, or shall he follow 
his usual course and come charging 
into the spot lickety-split and foul up 
the fishing for those already there? 
And now the big question: what will 
you say to him when his motor 
conks out? Shall he sit there and 
cuss, send up a flare for the Coast 
Guard, or set about following your 
instructions on the proper way to 
re-start a motor?” 

To tell the truth, Mister Editor, 
the committee hadn’t thought much 
about these instructions and we 
were set back on our heels by Les 
Keith’s sudden and dramatic ques- 
tions. Nor was this all. Steve Koron- 
ski, another of our best guides, 
sounded off: “What about back- 
lashes? What are you going to say 
to the fellow who lets the line run 
out faster than the spool can unwind 
it? Every good reel company in 
America makes what it calls ‘back- 
lash proof’ reels but everybody in 
this room knows that no reel is 
back-lash proof unless it is adjusted 
to the weight of the plug and that 
the cast is made with an even flow 
of line. The thumb is master of the 
cast. Does your book of instructions 
intend covering this question of 


back-lashing? If not, you haven't 
accomplished anything because the 
average tourist-fisherman will get 
three back-lashes out of five casts. 
(Women, five out of six.)” 


Ned Murphy had been moving 
around as itchy as a hen on a hot 
griddle and the Chairman called on 
him next: “What about the fellow 
that always does squirrel fishing; 
the fellow whose arm is stronger 
than his sense of control? If he isn’t 
throwing the bait up in a tree over 
the stream from which place it takes 
15 minutes to get it down, he is 
throwing it up on the bank among 
the ‘gators and snakes and from 
which place the guide has to retrieve 
it, or else he’s throwing it up among 
the lily pads and thereby delaying 
fishing and disturbing the best fish- 
ing grounds in that area. And while 
were talking about wild casters, 
what do you say to a fellow (or most 
likely, a woman) who barely misses 
the guide with each cast he makes? 
Every guide has taken out fishermen 
who leave about four feet of line 
hanging from the rod when they 
make the cast and this four feet of 
line plus the length of the rod is 
exactly the right length to hook the 
guide in the ear or through his hat 
and to keep him bobbing from one 
side of the boat to the other in fear 
of his life. Will your instruction 
book deal with these kinds of fish- 
ermen? And if so, will you guaran- 
tee they’ll read it and if they read 
it, will they absorb it and follow it?” 

We hadn’t counted on this, Mister 
Editor, and I can tell you the com- 
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common raccoon or “coon” is found over most 
of North America from Canada to Mexico. Through- 
out the greater part of its range it is a familiar animal. 

The raccoon is easily identified; it is a fair-sized, 
stout creature with long fur and a bushy tail. There 
is a blackish band, like a mask, across the face; and 
the tail is ringed with dark bands. In the northern 
United States raccoons reach a large size, sometimes 
weighing thirty pounds or more. There are some pretty 
large coons in the western tip of the Florida Pan- 
handle, too, but most specimens from our state are 
comparatively small, seldom weighing as much as 
fifteen pounds. The majority of Florida individuals 
are more yellowish in color than the northern ones, 
and have proportionately longer hindlegs and tail. 

In the Ten Thousand Islands of southwestern Flor- 
ida there is a dwarf race, or local variety, of the rac- 
coon. It is more grayish in color, and reaches a weight 
of about eight pounds. There is a second dwarf race 
on the upper Keys, from Biscayne and Virginia Keys 
to Lower Matecumbe; a third, very pale in color, on 
the lower Keys, from Big Pine to Key West; and a 
fourth on Key Vaca and nearby islets. This last is 
the smallest of our raccoons, seldom weighing over 
five pounds. 

The raccoon inhabits all sorts of country: river 
and creek swamps, flatwoods, lake-shore hammocks, 
and the like. In Florida the species is generally thought 
of as being characteristic of low, swampy places. How- 
ever, many coons ramble into the high, dry areas; 
their tracks are often seen in the scrub, the live-oak 
hammocks, broom sedge fields, and the stretches of 
turkey-oak and longleaf pine. In the Ten Thousand 
Islands, raccoons inhabit mangrove swamps about the 
salt water; many of the islets are covered by the 
sea at high tide, and the little coons must take refuge 
in the tops of mangrove bushes. The raccoons of the 
lower. Keys often dwell on the comparatively open 
limestone flats, where their pale, washed-out colora- 
tion may help to conceal them from enemies or from 


prey. 


R accoons are strictly New World animals. The 





The raccoon eats all sorts of plant and animal food: 
crawfishes, insects, snails, worms, minnows, frogs, 
lizards, snakes, birds and their eggs, mice, rats, ber- 
ries, nuts, leafy sprouts, corn, etc. It is not true that 
raccoons always wash their food before eating it. Some 
captive coons virtually always wash the food, while 
others almost never do so. Often a wild coon finds 
something edible on the high ground, and he doesn’t 
take it to water but eats it on the spot. Just about 
any raccoon will wash a frog, however, for many of 
these amphibians are covered with a protective slime 
that puckers the mouth. It is very amusing to see a 
coon wash a frog—amusing, that is, except to the 
frog. The animal often rolls and scrubs the unfortunate 
amphibian in sand, like a laundress rubbing clothes 
on a washboard. Next he’ll rinse the frog and scrub 
it about in the water; then back to the sand, and so 
on. After a time the frog is practically “threadbare” 
but edible. Most raccoons eat a lot of frogs and slimy 
little mud-puppies; and we’ve often wondered if the 
washing habit was primarily an adaptation to this 
sort of diet. If so, some tame coons overdo matters. 
They may wash anything, including a sugar lump; 
the lump dissolves and the animal spends the next 
five minutes feeling around in his water pan, trying 
to find it. 

In consequence of these and other amusing antics, 
raccoons are popular as pets. Raised from babies, they 
become very tame and gentle, and can be taught many 
tricks. However, a wild, freshly-caught adult is a 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


| | pees FLorwa smallbore rifle 
and pistol tournaments, par- 
ticularly those held at St. Peters- 
burg, Tampa, Winter Haven and 
Coral Gables, have attracted record 
attendance. At Tampa, where elec- 
trically controlled and timed targets 
added to the zest of competition, 
more than 650 pistoleers scribbled 
their names on entry tickets. 

True, many of the familiar faces 
of former years were absent, in sup- 
port of the growing contention that 
the veterans tend to lose their en- 
thusiasm if variety is lacking, but 
there were many new ones to main- 
tain a long, unbroken row for each 
relay called to firing lines. Introduc- 
tion of special matches, like the 
Yankee-Rebel team events, are help- 
ing to make Florida’s formal tourna- 
ments anticipated affairs. Changing 
the rules, to provide a faster tempo, 
and the use of breakable targets, will 
help even more. 

Many shooters of the hunting 
class confess to wanting to try the 
paper target game and want to know 
just what equipment they need to 
participate on equal terms with ex- 
perienced range riflemen. Simply 
because it takes the rifle shooter 
more time to assemble needed equip- 
ment and get it adjusted to his per- 
son, than is the case with the pistol 
match competitor, this month’s col- 
umn is devoted to the rifleman, with 
the idea of helping him get started 
right, with fewest delays and an- 
noyances, by recommending logical 
items of equipment rather than see 
him make haphazard purchases of 
possibly unsuitable equipment he 
might later have to discard for bet- 
ter. Pistol minded readers will have 
their needs reviewed in a future col- 
umn. 

First requisite is a rifle of superb 
accuracy and mechanical reliability. 
Except for the custom built jobs, 
specially barreled and stocked to 
personal specifications, most of the 
American-made target rifles seen at 
the major Florida smallbore tourna- 
ments will be either the Winchester 
model 52 or the Remington 37. 
Among thrity-nine smallbore rifle- 
men of national reputation compet- 
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ing in Florida matches, a spot check 
shows that sixteen of the 39 use the 
Remington model 37, and seventeen 
use the Winchester model 52 heavy 
barrel match rifle. The remaining 
six use custom built rifles. By rea- 
son of their basic bolt-action design, 
heavy barrels, target type stocks 
and their good sight combinations, 
the Remington and Winchester 
match rifles are in a class by them- 
selves and no other standard, com- 
mercial target .22 will equal their 
scores day after day. 

Because of their specialized use 
—almost 100% prone shooting over 
measured and known ranges—match 
target rifles have very little general 
application in the field, being far 
too heavy for the average marksman 
to shoot comfortably offhand, slow 
to swing on moving targets and con- 


sequently applicable only to small 


varmint shooting, using a telescopic 
sight from a prone or improvised 
bench rest position—in short, de- 
liberate slow fire. But add match 
grade ammunition and you have one 
of the most accurate shooting com- 
binations anywhere, for shooting 
up to 100 yards, with surprisingly 
good performance at 200 yards on 
windless days. 

The best way to compare the 
merits of the two most popular 
smallbore target rifle choices is to 
visit a range where both are being 
used and compare their feel, bal- 
ance, trigger pulls and stock con- 
tours. You can judge the rivals bet- 
ter if you first familiarize yourself 
with their respective features. 

First introduced to the shooting 





Study the equipment used at your local 


shooting club. Most of the rifles shown 
here are Winchester Model 52’s. 


fraternity in 1919, the Winchester 
model 52 enjoyed ready acceptance 
by serious smallbore riflemen. The 
Winchester product has since under- 
gone several beneficial alterations. 
A decade or more ago it was com- 
pletely redesigned to reflect the ex- 
pressed wishes and recommenda- 
tions of national match competitors, 
with subsequent manufactures hay- 
ing a “B” immediately following 
serial numbers to indicate the 
changeover. 

Essentially, the Winchester model 
52 heavy barrel target rifle is a 
speed-lock, bolt-action, five shot clip 
loading weapon, with a 28 inch heavy 
weight barrel that tapers from about 
one inch at the breech to seven- 
eighth inch at the muzzle. 

Like its rival, the Remington 37, 
the Winchester 52 is of solid frame 
construction. Its heavy barrel and 
action are carefully bedded in a 
pistol grip target stock of selected 
walnut, featuring a wide, beaver- 
tail forearm, with a metal forearm 
adjustment base on the underside 
that makes it easy to adjust the 
front sling swivel to give the point 
of rifle balance that best suits the 
individual. Regularly furnished with 
the Marksman No. 1 stock, the 
choice of most shooters and def- 
initely the one to buy where both 
metallic and telescopic sights will 
be used interchangeably through a 
common line of sight. Length 1314” 
from butt plate to trigger; drop at 
comb from center of line of bore, 
.28 of an inch; drop at heel (from 
center of the bore), .68”; pitch down, 
4% inches. Pistol grip three inches 
from trigger. 

However, if you plan to use reg- 
ular height metallic sights exclu- 
sively, then get the Marksman No. 2 
stock, which has 4%” more drop at 
heel than the No. 1. 

The Winchester model 52 comes 
in both flat and round top receivers, 
dovetailed or drilled for purchaser 
installation of a wide choice of ine- 
tallic sight combinations. Scope 
blocks, permanently mounted on the 
barrel, make for easy, quick attach- 
ment of telescopic sights. Weight is 
approximately eleven pounds with- 
out sights. 

Two other basic weights can be 
had in the model 52—a _ standard 
barrel catalog listing and the Bull 
Gun. Where four position, indoor 
shooting is to be done, the fine kal- 
ance and the 934-lb. weight of the 
standard barrel model will be less 
tiring to shooters of average phy- 
sique. The Bull Gun, made extra 
heavy for outdoor match shooting 
by riflemen possessing the strength 
and endurance to support it for the 
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Sixteen of thirty-nine smallbore experts queried use the Remington model 37. 


duration of a forty shot match, has 
a barrel that tapers from 11%” at 
the breech to %” diameter at the 
muzzle, and a total weight of twelve 
pounds without sights. Overall 
length of all models is 4534 inches. 
Cocking occurs on the opening, up- 
lift movement of the rifle’s bolt. 

Remington first challenged the 
supremacy of the Winchester model 
52 in the year 1934, when it brought 
out its “Rangemaster” model 37. 
In designing it, Remington centered 
on one model and tried to incor- 
porate features champion . shooters 
felt other target rifles lacked, it be- 
ing characteristic of shooters, especi- 
ally if they begin to lose too many 
matches, to be periodically dissatis- 
fied with their current equipment. 

The Remington 37, like the Win- 
chester 52, is also a bolt-action, five 
shot clip loading rifle chambered 
for the .22 long rifle size cartridge 
only. The 37’s stock is carefully de- 
signed for target shooting. A high, 
thick comb supports the shooter’s 
face, and there is a close pistol grip 
and a wide, palm-filling foreend. 
Usual adjustable front sling swivel, 
to accommodate both long and short- 
armed shooters. The trigger is 
smooth and crisp, letting go with no 
perceptible backward movement or 
backlash. The line of sight is the 
same for both metallic and scope 
sights, a feature many tournament 
shooters desire where both iron and 
scope sight matches appear fre- 
quently on the same program. The 
Remington 37 can be had in any of 
the various metallic sight combina- 
tions enjoyed by its principal rival. 
Scope blocks come factory-attached, 
7.2 inches between centers. The 28- 
inch barrel is double-countersunk at 
the muzzle to protect the precious 
rifling at that critical point. This 
department does not have a Rem- 
ington model 37 conveniently at 
hand to measure for comparable di- 
mensions of stock, barrel thickness 
and general mechanism, for inclusion 
here, but they compare very favor- 
ably with those given for the Win- 
chester 52. Weight is about twelve 
pounds. 

Though both the Winchester 52 
and Remington 37 are clip loading 
repeaters, range rules call for their 
use as single shots and current 
models are furnished with a clip that 
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has a single-shot loading platform 
instead of a_ spring-activated fol- 
lower. 

In the same poll taken to deter- 
mine target rifle preferences, thirty- 
seven of thirty-nine leading contend- 
ers queried stated that they use me- 
tallic sights of telescope height, with 
only two others using a standard 
height sight line. Eight use tele- 
scopic sights of 20 power, and thirty 
of the thirty-nine use scope sights 
of over ten power. For exact makes 
and models, attend some of the Flor- 
ida matches and inspect the popular 
choices before buying. 


Next to rifle and sights, the most 
essential accessory for successful 
smallbore shooting is a 14” Army- 
type leather gun sling, well oiled, 
pliable and properly adjusted. The 
sling is very necessary to consistent, 
steady holding and aiming. 


Add a non-binding, padded shoot- 
ing coat, like the 10-X Imperial or 
Aristocrat styles; a leather or sheep- 
skin shooting glove to keep the 
sling from cutting off circulation 
where it crosses the wrist; a cart- 
ridge block; forked rifle rest to 
cradle the rifle during idle moments, 
and shooting glasses (ground to 
your prescription if you normally re- 
quire glasses) to reduce range glare 
and accentuate distant bullseyes. 
You can also find practical use for 
a shooting mat, to spread on your 





firing point when the ground is damp 
or exceptionally sandy; and a Badger 
shooting kit or carryall trunk to hold 
all of your many items of equipment. 

A much needed accessory, and 
one not previously mentioned for 
fear of outraging distaff readers who 
half-way favor target rifle pur- 
chases by their respective spouses, 
is a spotting telescope with tripod 
holder. This the tournament com- 
petitor places alongside him as he 
shoots, to spot his hits on his vari- 
ous aiming bullseyes and to deter- 
mine how his shot group is forming 
in the initial stages. Unfortunately, 
spotting scopes, as represented by 
the popular Argus and Bausch & 
Lomb models, are expensive, and 
budget-minded shooters sometimes 
buy a high power telescopic sight 
and use it both as a sight and spot- 
ting scope. This is a makeshift 
method at best, for there are marked 
differences in the fields of view and 
resolving qualities of the two types 
of instruments. A_ good _ spotting 
scope costs about one hundred dol- 
lars, with supporting, adjustable 
tripod. 

The fact that major items of small- 
bore rifle shooting equipment are 
expensive makes it imperative that 
the beginner make judicious pur- 
chase of his needs. Most certainly he 
should write Remington or Winches- 
ter for a free copy of the “Smallbore 
Rifle Handbook,” written by Col. 
Townsend Whelen, noted authority. 
The handbook not only lists all the 
various models of .22 caliber target 
arms without any attempt to sell 
any of them to readers, but contains 
some very timely tips on how to win 
matches. Don’t buy anything until 
you get this guidebook and read it. 

END. 


Improved Martini action and receiver sight combination is a coming rival to American- 
made Winchester and Remington target models. 
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NATURE’S GIFT TO FLORIDA 


LTHOUGH IT Is not likely that 

the state tree of Florida will 
ever take first prize in a beauty con- 
test, few people will argue the fact 
that the Sabal Palm is one of the 
most useful and versatile of all state 
trees. 

Commonly called the “Cabbage 
Palm,” “Cabbage Palmetto,” or 
“Swamp Cabbage,” this stately tree 
has provided man with all the basic 
necessities of life. 

As far back as 1765 the usefulness 
of this tree was recognized. A jour- 
nal published in that year revealed 
that the natives would use the 
trunks as pipes to carry water. For 
eating purposes, these early settlers 
would cut out the bud, slice it into 
a pot, and stew with water. When it 
was almost tender they would pour 
some bear’s oil into it, stew a while 
longer, and then eat the delicacy. 
It was found to be pleasant tasting 
and more mild than a cabbage. 

In our present day society this 
versatile tree has a number of uses 





Few people will argue the fact that the Sabal 
Palm is one of the most useful and versatile 
of trees. 


By MARION FEINGOLD 


and an even greater amount of pos- 
sibilities. 

The Seminoles obtain a rich food 
supply from the young leaves on 
the top and use the abundance of 
the tree’s berries for their molasses 
supply. Campers and hunters are 
likely to eat a delicacy called 
Swamp Cabbage. This dish can be 
cooked or eaten raw as a salad. Its 
flavor is a combination of cabbage, 
celery, and chestnuts. 

It is possible to brew a beverage 
from the cabbage palm, and house- 
wives can turn the fleshy fruit of 
the tree into tasty jams and jellies. 

Shelter is also provided for by 
the tree. The trunks are used to 
make rustic log cabins, and to sup- 
port porches, roofs, and top struc- 
tures of one story buildings. Pal- 
metto trunks also provide excellent 
material to lay on swampy grounds 
for road bedding. The fibers, mixed 
with cement, have been manufac- 
tured into building blocks. Sawed 
boards carefully dried can be used 
for decoration or interior trim. 

With food and shelter taken care 
of, the tree now provides us with 
clothing. Pocket books, hats, bas- 
kets, and various woven goods are 
made from the palm leaves. Both 
Catholic and Episcopal faiths use 
palm leaves in slender strips for ob- 
servance of Palm Sunday at Easter 
time. 

Perhaps the most useful and well 
known asset of the Sabal Palm lies 
in the leaf stems. Young and old 
alike cut these off the tree and they 
are used for roasting hot dogs. 


Medicine is made from the berries, 
and the kernel inside the fruit has 
a rich oil protein value which cows 
and hogs fatten on. A Florida indus- 
try got its start by recognizing an- 
other use of its state tree. The fibers 
below the bud are used to make 
whisk brooms and brushes. Two 


such factories are now in operation. 

The wood of this tree, although 
extremely porous is preferred to 
most others for building wharves. 
The wood remains secure from in- 
jury by sea worms. 

Despite the vast amount of uses 
this tree has, many Floridians are 
in total ignorance regarding the 
Sabal Palm. They are more familiar 
with the Royal Palm, considered by 
many to be our most beautiful palm. 
Before 1953, the year the legislature 
designated the Sabal Palm to be the 
official state tree of Florida, land 
owners were busily clearing their 
yards of “swamp cabbage.” Now, 
Floridians are first realizing the 
value of their tree, and people are 
proud to plant Sabals in their yards. 

Florida is duly famous for its 
many beautiful varieties of palms 
which serve as a romantic back- 
ground for young people in love. 
Yet, the tale of the state tree is a 
tale of romance all its own. 


END. 





In 1953, the legislature designated the Sabal 
Palm as the official state tree of Florida. 





IT’S TARPON TIME (Continued from Page 33) 


is hooked. 

When using cork floats, it is a 
good idea to let the buoyed baits 
drift a considerable distance from 
the boat before checking their wan- 
derings. It is also smart to keep a 
freshly hooked tarpon away from 
the boat — if you can. 

Baits should be retrieved and ex- 
amined at intervals, for tarpon pass 
up those festooned with strands of 
weeds or grass. 
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Catching tarpon is never boring, 
can never be relegated to the status 
of a prosaic, cut-and-dried sport as 
some types of fishing can get to be. 
As with guns, one never knows all 
about tarpon. Frequently the silver 
warriors put on performances and 
display a ferocity that awe even 
commercial guides of lifetime associ- 
ation. On other occasions, their 
suave disdain for an angler’s lure 
can reverse the setup and drive a 


fisherman to a frenzy of action and 
explosive frustration by surround- 
ing his bait in great numbers yet 
somehow managing to ignore its pre- 
sence. 


Tarpon are decidedly temperamen- 
tal. Quite often they will repeatedly 
favor baits of a first-time-out angler 
while passing up selected tidbits 
dangled in front of them by the ex- 
perts. The way to catch tarpon, it 
seems, is to go fishing — every day, 
if you can — when it’s tarpon time! 


END. 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


FOR THE BIRDS: 

I recently listened to a group of 
sports fishermen discussing our in- 
creasing wading bird population. 
They seemed to think these birds 
were a danger to our game fishing 
potential. The discussion centered 
around the food these wading birds 
consume. The group seemed to feel 
that a high percentage of this bill 
of fare was the small fry of game 
fish. 

In an effort to learn the truth 
about this subject, I have put in a 
good deal of research since that time. 
The answers I found tell a surprising 
story. Several of the conclusions that 
can be drawn from the information 
at hand are very interesting. 


THE WADERS: 


The birds mostly under fire by my 
group of friends were the herons, 
the egrets, the ibises, the cranes and 
the limpkins. These are the beauti- 
ful birds you see standing along the 
edges of ponds and canals. You see 
them floating slowly over’ the 
swamps and perched in the treetops. 
They are the dwellers of the wet- 
lands, and through protection and 
education, they are increasing in 
numbers. Because sport fishing has 
grown so popular, it is important 
that we judge these birds in the light 
of facts rather than by old wives’ 
tales or the unsupported opinion of 
amateur naturalists. 

My reference works in this re- 
search have been “A Field Guide 
to the Birds,” by Roger Tory Peter- 
son, “Birds in Florida,” by the Flor- 
ida State Dept. of Agriculture, as- 
sisted by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
“Florida Bird Life,” by Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr. The last is a revision 
and rewrite of Arthur Howell’s 
work, published in 1932, which is 
considered the last word on this sub- 
ject. As far as I can determine, these 
works and these authors represent 
the best knowledge to be had on this 
subject at this time. 

The GREAT WHITE HERON 
(less than 1000 birds) is mostly in 
the Everglades Park region. These 
birds eat mostly fish with some 
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rodents thrown in for good measure. 
The fish are almost wholly rough 
species of little commercial value. 
The GREAT BLUE HERON, or 
Ward’s Heron, is a common bird in 
all Florida. This is the bluish gray 
bird you see standing motionless at 
the water’s edge or flying majestical- 
ly with slow, measured wing beats. 
Its diet consists of rodents, reptiles, 
frogs and minnows. The Great Blue 
is a good snake bird and can kill and 
swallow snakes of considerable size. 


The EGRETS we usually see are 
the Snowy and the American. Both 
are white birds of great grace and 
beauty. The Snowy is the smaller 
and has black legs with yellow feet. 
The American Egret is a larger bird 
and has both legs and feet of black. 
The contents of 50 meals of young 
egrets were as follows: 120 small 
suckers, 762 grasshoppers, 91 cut- 
worms, 2 lizards, 29 small crawfishes 
and 7 small moccasins. 


The LITTLE BLUE HERON. This 
is a small, blue bird common in all 
Florida. Its diet seems to be largely 
crawfishes, where these are avail- 
able. Rice farmers and levee build- 
ers admire the Little Blue, because 
he depletes the crawfish population, 
who, in turn, burrows holes in the 
banks of the levees, causing them 





“Sure is, Son. Nice catch for a youngster.” 





to leak. The contents of 50 meals of 
young Little Blue Herons in the nest 
consisted of 1900 grasshoppers, 37 
small frogs, 149 cutworms, 8 lizards 
and 142 crawfishes. 

The LITTLE GREEN HERON is 
common to all Florida, and an exam- 
ination of over 200 stomachs found 
a diet 40% fishes, 24% crustaceans, 
27% insects with a few rodents, 
spiders and snails. Killifishes were 
the most prominent fish eaten. 

The WOOD IBIS is a large bird 
with white plumage. The head and 
neck is dark (almost black). The 
bill is long and curved. The diet of 
these birds consists of fishes (mostly 
small toothed minnows), frogs, 
young alligators, rats, rails and 
grackles, crabs, snakes and small 
turtles. 

The WHITE IBIS is a smaller 
bird. He has a red head and neck 
and a curved bill. He is all white 
in plumage except for black wing 
tips. Crawfishes are a principal part 
of the White Ibis’s diet. The contents 
of 50 meals of the young birds 
showed 352 cutworms, 308  grass- 
hoppers, 602 crawfishes and 42 small 
moccasins. These birds will some- 
times invade planted fields, catching 
grasshoppers and other insects. 

The FLORIDA CRANE and the 
LIMPKIN are two other birds seen 
often. The Crane’s diet is almost 
entirely vegetable, while the Limp- 
kin eats snails and mussels almost 
exclusively. 

WHAT HARM: 

There are other birds I have not 
touched here, but these are the ones 
most seen, and the diet of these is 
similar to all. A close study of these 
birds, their habits and their diets, 
seems to indicate they are beneficial 
rather than harmful. It is true they 
do compete with game fish for a few 
minnows, but their attacks on rough 
fish, rodents, turtles, snakes and 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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THE RABIES PROBLEM 
(Continued from Page 25) 


posing their prospective owners. 
These young raccoon may have been 
exposed by their rabid parents who 
had previously died, leaving the 
young ones orphaned. The same is 
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true of the fox—they lose all fear of 
man and dogs. As stated above they 
come into populated areas, attack- 
ing cattle, dogs, and sometimes hu- 
mans. 

“Fox hunters should be alerted 
and encouraged to immunize their 
hunting dogs, as a rabid fox is not 
a normal one and is easily caught, 
exposing the hound after a very 
short race. The immunization of 
hound dogs in an area where rac- 
coon, skunk, or fox rabies is preva- 
lent, is strongly urged. Experimental 
work, by both commercial labora- 
tories and the U. S. Public Health 
Service laboratories, has proven 
rabies vaccine to be highly effective 
in protecting dogs against this dis- 
ease. Hunting dogs should be im- 
munized annually for their owner’s 
protection, as well as for their own 
safety. 

“Rabies in large urban areas, such 
as the one outbreak we had in the 
early part of this year in Hills- 
borough County, can be attributed 
(and has been) to the exposure of 
the dogs to wildlife. Once rabies gets 
into a highly susceptible dog popula- 
tion it can become explosive, especi- 
ally in cities with a concentrated 
canine population.” 

During recent years a particular- 
ly serious rabies problem has de- 
veloped among wild foxes. These 
animals infect one another and in 
turn attack dogs, cats, cattle, and 
other farm stock. The occurrence of 
rabies is not restricted to any par- 
ticular state or section of the nation. 
There is a prevalent idea that the 
“dog days” of summer is the most 
dangerous season in regards to 
rabies outbreaks but such is not 
the case. As a matter of fact, rabies 
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most frequently occurs in late 
winter and spring when dogs seem 
more restless and are on the move, 
thus more likely to come into con- 
tact with rabid dogs or wild animals. 
A rabies outbreak can occur at any 
season of the year. 

Although “control” is mostly in 
connection with dogs, this is primari- 
ly because dogs are household 
animals and therefore have closer 
contact with humans than do most 
other domestic or wild animals. 

In late February of this year, 
northwest Florida’s Calhoun county 
experienced a typical outbreak of 
rabies. The outbreak first attracted 
attention when several head of cat- 
tle died as the result of the ravages 
of the disease. Within a short time 
at least six people in Calhoun Coun- 
ty were undergoing  anti-rabies 
treatment as the result of the bite 
or scratches of dogs, cats, or foxes. 
Rabid foxes displaying the typical 
disregard of humans were found in 
suburban areas. Citizens of the 
county, with the cooperation of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, County, State, and Federal 
Public Health people, and the coun- 
ty agricultural agent launched a 
trapping campaign designed to elim- 


inate as many foxes, coons, and 
other wild animal “reservoirs” of 
rabies as possible. 

Wildlife Officers Ross Summe~- 
and Pete Chambliss, both experi- 
enced trappers, held trapping dem- 
onstrations to acquaint the coopera- 
tors with the fundamentals of the 
trapper’s art. The Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission provided, 
on a loan basis, half of the traps 
with the County providing the bal- 
ance of the large number of steel 
traps needed to make a noticeable 
inroad into the population of rabies- 
carrying wild animals. 

Within a few days, the citizen 
trappers had begun racking up a 
sizeable score against the fox popu- 
lation of the county. The rabies 
question poses a serious problem 
which is aggravated further by the 
build up of fox, coon, skunk, and 
other animals during recent years 
while fur prices have been too low 
to attract fur trappers. The Calhoun 
County fox trapping “vigilantes” 
are taking direct action to protect 
their own interests, an encouraging 
sign in an era when the public tends 
to lean altogether upon  govern- 
mental agencies for a solution to 
problems of this nature. END 


REPORTED OCCURRENCE OF 
ANIMAL RABIES 1954 
By County and Species 


SPECLES OF SANT MAE 


COUNTY 


Dog | Cat |Cattle |Horse | Raccoon 
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Bay 2 
Broward 4 
Calhoun 1 
Citrus 
Collier i 
Duval 
Gadsden 1 
Hendry 
Hernando 
Highlands 
Hillsborough 3 
Holmes 
Jackson 
Lee 
Levy 
Liberty 
Marion 
Nassau 
Okaloosa 1 
Orange 2 
Osceola 1 
Pasco 2 
Polk 1 
2 
1 
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Putnam 
Suwannee 
Volusia 
Walton 
Washington 1 
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Skunk | Fox | Bat 
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POOR GRAZING — POOR FISHING 


GRAZING and FISHING 


OWS AND SHEEP live on the land. Fish live in the 
water. Offhand, there doesn’t seem to be much 
connection between the two. But, what the livestock 
do on the land can affect your fishing very decidedly. 
The cows and sheep, indirectly, can help to improve 
conditions for fish; they can destroy fish habitat, too. 
We know of some rolling country where the farmers 
raised many acres of row crops—corn and tobacco. On 
the cultivated hillsides, mud washed down hill during 
heavy rains. The mud entered the streams. So, the 
rivers and lakes in this area were usually very muddy. 
The game fish, which feed by sight, couldn’t find their 
food. The food was scarce, too, because it couldn’t 
grow well in the dark, muddy water. There weren’t 
many fish in this water. You couldn’t catch many of 
them when you went fishing. 

In this area, the farming has changed. The farmers 
began to raise more cattle, less row crops. Some of 
the land which had been cultivated was made into 
pastureland. Grass was grown in many of the fields 
which formerly supported corn and tobacco. 

Then, during rains, most of the water soaked into 
the soil. The grass held the soil on the land. It no longer 
washed into the streams. The streams became clear 
again. 

The game game fish could see their food again. There 
was more food for these fish, too. Fishing has im- 
proved greatly in this area. Indirectly, putting more 
land into pasture, and less into row crops, meant im- 
proved fishing. 

In this instance, grazing restored the fishing. In 
many places, though, overgrazing destroys the fishing. 
There is overgrazing on some of our federal land, and 
also on some private land. 

When too many livestock are grazed on the pasture, 
the grasess are destroyed. The rain water no longer 
soaks into the ground. It rushes down the hillsides and 
into the streams, where it causes floods. When less 
soaks into the ground, the springs stop flowing during 
long dry spells. So, we have high water in the streams 
at times, and very low water or none at all at other 
times. 


With highly uneven flow, the streams are poor habi- 
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tats for fish. 

Water rushing down the hillsides will cause gulleys 
on overgrazed land. The soil is bare in these gulleys. 
Each heavy rain deepens them by carrying away more 
of the soil. It washes into the streams, where it de- 
stroys fish food, and muddies the water. 

Too much grazing harms the streams in other ways, 
too. The cows and sheep destroy the bushes which 
grow along the edges of streams. These bushes furnish 
shade, keeping the water cool. They also prevent 
erosion and collapse of overhanging stream banks. Too 
much grazing can destroy the hiding places of the fish. 
It can change a fine well-shaded stream into an open 
ditch which can support very few fish. 

Overgrazing hurts the pastures as well as the 
streams. Weeds gradually replace the grasses. Too, the 
gulleys that form don’t produce food for cattle and 
sheep. Where the land is grazed too heavily, it will sup- 
port fewer livestock in the future. 

Many farmers have learned that overgrazing harms 
the pasture. They have also learned how to improve 
their pastureland by fertilizing and planting suitable 
grasses and other food for the livestock. They now un- 
derstand that the all-important topsoil must be kept on 
the land, and that much of the rain must soak into the 
soil. This improvement in the farm pasture will benefit 
our fishing. 

The most serious overgrazing now tends to be on 
federal land, on the lands operated by the Bureau of 
Land Management of the U. S. Department of Interior 
and by the U. S. Forest Service. These public lands, 
especially those of the Forest Service, atract some 
millions of anglers each year. In the National Forests, 
alone, there are 81,000 miles of fishing streams and 
over 244 million acres of lakes. There are 35 million 
visits per year by persons seeking outdoor recreation. 

We can’t let overgrazing on our public lands destroy 
the fishing waters. 


There happens to be a close connection between cat- 
tle and sheep—and fishing. Where the pastureland is 
properly grazed there can be good angling in the 
streams and lakes of the watershed. But, overgrazing 
destroys your fishing. END. 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 9) 


holding offices are: 
Mark Spaeth, President. 
Wheeler, First Vice President. 
Hickman, Second Vice President. 
Phillips, Third Vice President. 
Susan Swift, Secretary. 
Deane, Treasurer. 
sls * EP ll 4 
The Bay County Girls’ Junior 
Conservation Club is one of the 
busiest clubs in the State. Here are 
some of their activities during a 
week’s time. Wednesday, 4:00 P.M., 
Club Television appearance. Club 
Meeting at 7:00 P.M., with a Soil 
Conservation Agent as aé_ guest 
speaker. Thursday, 5:30 P.M., Mr. 
Murray, Game Commission Biologist 
met with the Club and local land 
owners to discuss quail feeding. Fri- 
day night an overnight trip to Char- 
lene Pledger’s. Saturday at 2:30 
A.M., breakfast at Martin’s Cafe, and 
at 3:00 A.M., leave for Jackson 
County Cat Hunt. Sunday, 2:30 
P.M., target practice for the club at 
the rifle range. 
We aoe ot 
Greenville, Florida, has a new 
Junior Conservation Club consisting 
of 36 members. The Club Advisor is 
Mr. George Handley, one of the 
Wildlife Officers of that area. 
KR OS 
TOP TWELVE CLUBS FOR 
JANUARY, 1955 
1. Pahokee Junior Wildlife Club. 
2. Miami-Allapattah Optimist 


Junior Conservation Club. 

3. St. Petersburg Junior Rod and 
Gun Club. 

4. Eustis Junior Conservation 
Club. 

5. Leesburg Junior Conservation 
Club. 

6. Bay County Girl’s Junior Con- 
servation Club. 





Denver Ste. Claire, Executive Secretary, 

Youth Conservation Education Program, with 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE Essay 

Contest winners, Antoinette DeMario and 

Penny Patrill of Edgewater High School, 
Orlando, Florida. 


7. Dean Mather Junior Conserva- 
tion Club. 
8. Archbishop Curley Junior Con- 
servation Club. 
9. Belleview Junior Conservation 
Club. | 
10. Junior Everglades Conserva- 
tion Squadron. 
11. Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club. 
12. Mount Dora Junior Conserva- 
tion Club. 
yy ee * hare « 
TOP THIRTEEN CLUBS FOR 
FEBRUARY, 1955 
Dunnellon Junior Sportsmen 
Club. 
Pahokee Junior Wildlife Club. 
Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club. 
Bay County Girl’s Junior Con- 
servation Club. 
Miami-Allapattah Optimist 
Junior Conservation Club. 
Mount Dora Junior Conserva- 
tion Club. 
Weirsdale -Oklawaha Junior 
Conservation Club. 
Edgewater High School Junior 
Conservation Club. 
Perry Junior Conservation 
Club. 
10. Leesburg Junior Conservation 
Club. 
11. Dean Mather Junior Conserva- 
tion Club. 
12. Wildwood Junior Conservation 
Club. 
Belleview Junior Conservation 
Club. 
13. Archbishop Curley High School 
Junior Conservation Club. 
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SHELLCRACKER FEVER 
(Continued from Page 17) 


through August, good fishing can be 
expected a few days prior to, dur- 
ing, and a few days after each full 
moon. 

When the vernal season rolls 
around, pack up your gear and head 
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of Poisonous 
Harmless Snakes . . . Indians Grinding 
Corn - Tropical Lizards - Turtles - 
Crocodiles - Birds - Monkeys. OPEN 
DAILY: 8:00 A.M. ‘til dark. Guided 
Lecture Tour, demonstrations, show 
and snake milking every hour. 


for Central Florida’s “Lakes and 
Hills” district. A session in quest of 
shellerackers and bream offers the 
best treatment for that annually 
prominent affliction, spring fever. 
As have many other piscatorially 





Invites you to his WORLD-FAMOUS 
REPTILE INSTITUTE, SEMINOLE IN- 
DIAN VILLAGE, BIRD AND WILD 
ANIMAL EXHIBIT at Florida’s beau- 
tiful Silver Springs. SEE... “Milking” 


Snakes - Alligators - 


minded citizens, you may be pleas- 
antly surprised to discover your 
spring doldrums giving way to a 
raging case of Shellcracker Fever. 
END. 
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‘What makes you so sure that this is the 
channel they ducked into?” 
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One of South Florida’s most pop- 
ular game fish, the Snook, was an 
important item of discussion by the 
State Board of Conservation and 
the Florida Wildlife Federations’ 
Committee on Salt Water Conserva- 
tion at a recent Directors Meeting 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation 
in Daytona Beach. 

Chief among the purposed salt 
water bills to be presented to the 
1955 Legislature will be a measure 
to declare the Snook a game fish 
and remove it from commercial 
lists, limit anglers to a daily catch 
of eight, and retain the present 18 
inch limit. 

Conferring with Federation Of- 
ficials regarding the proposed Snook 
Bill were Ernest Mitts, Director of 
Conservation, Leonard Wesson, 
Chairman of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, and State 
Senator, Bill Gautier. 

Allen Corsen, Fishing Editor of 
the Miami Herald, and a member of 
the Federations’ Salt Water Con- 
servation Committee brought to the 
attention of the group approximate- 
ly 4000 letters and postcards he has 
received from all over the State and 
other parts of the United States from 
persons who would like to have 
Snook protected. No action was 


taken on a proposal to take salt | 


water trout from the commercial 
lists in inland waters. 

Another proposed bill was in- 
troduced by DeWitt Upthegrove and 
Hugh Wilson of the Airboat Clubs 
to require licensing and numbering 
of Airboats, to help curtail the ille- 
gal operation of unregistered craft. 

In other action, the Federation 
would lend “moral support” only to 
a bill calling for a salt water fishing 
license, proposed by an independent 
Salt Water Conservation Club rep- 
resenting South Florida interests. 

No changes were made in the pro- 
posed bill for a Uniform Fishing Li- 
cense, which would require a license 
(costing $2.00) for any resident of 
the State to fish in fresh water. This 
bill would make no changes in the 
present exemptions of persons under 
the age of 16 or over 65, who are not 
required to purchase a fishing li- 
cense. Others actively participating 
in the meeting were Manuel John- 
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Southwell, Editor, P. O. Box 854, Ormond Beach 


son, Chairman of the Salt Water 
Conservation Committee, F. E. Wat- 
son, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, Paul Mains, Fishing 
Editor of Times Union, Richard 
Macomber of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Gene Wallace, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and the Officers of the Flor- 
ida Wildlife Federation, Dr. H. R. 
Wilber, S. H. DuBon, Don South- 
well, and Fred Gill. 


Representing their Sportsmen’s 
Organizations were: John Griffin, 
Lealman Rod and Gun Club; Rus- 
sell Saxon, New Smyrna Beach Gun 
Club; Johnnie Johnson, Fin and 
Feather Club of Cocoa; Hugh Wil- 
son, Airboat Association of Miami; 
Al Henschel, Airboat Conservation 
Club of West Palm Beach; Tommy 
Anderson, Lake County Sportsmen 
Club; Flora DuBon, Womens Divi- 
sion Sportsmen Club of Dade Coun- 
ty; W. R. Joyce, Halifax Hunting 
and Fishing Club; Gary Bennett, 
Brevard County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation; W. B. Nelson, West Coast 
Rod and Gun Club; Sam DuBon, 
Sportsman’s Club of Dade County; 
C. F. Waterman, Volusia Wildlife 
Association; Bill O’Shea, Daytona 
Beach Gun Club. 
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The proposed Sanford-Titusville 
Canal, long sought by the St. Johns- 
Indian River Improvement Associa- 
tion as a drainage and navigational 
project, is being discussed by vari- 


ous Sportsmen’s Organizations in 
the Fifth District. 

Typical of such meetings was one 
recently held by the Volusia Wild- 
life Association of DeLand, when 
about 70 interested persons heard 
Oscar Rawls, of the Corps of En- 
gineers, speak on that phase of the 
South and Central Flood Control 
Project. 

Rawls stated that the first survey 
report on the canal dealt mostly 
with navigational possibilities which 
was turned down by the Federal 
Authorities, but was reopened for 
further study as flood control and 
conservation project. 

Richard Macomber, of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, said that 
a number of other canals were in- 
cluded in the studies, and he point- 
ed out that too much diversion of 
fresh water into the Indian River 
could be detrimental to both salt 
water trout and the myriads of 
ducks that winter in that area. 

Sportsmen’s Clubs are intensely 
interested in what effects the diver- 
sion canal may have on fish and 
wildlife. How will the canal affect 
the thousands of ducks and the 
millions of Black Bass in the Upper 
St. Johns River? What might hap- 
pen to one of the greatest Bass 
spawning grounds in the world? 

Perhaps it is time for the Sports- 
men and other interested parties to 
form a permanent Committee to 
keep posted on the progress of this 
Canal Project. END. 





Proposed legislation to be presented to the 1955 session of the state legislature was out- 
lined during a recent meeting at DeLand. Shown are—front row, left to right: Dr. H. R. 
Wilber, Florida Wildlife Federation President; Eric Watson; Henry Douglas. Standing—left 


to right: 


Robert Ingle. Assistant Director, State Board of Conservation; Earle Frye, Acting 


Director of the G&FWFC; Rep. James H. Sweeny; Leonard Wesson, G&FWFC Chairman; 
and Gordon Granger, Game Commissioner from the 2nd District. 
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FIELD TRIALS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Frye’s Delivery Dan, owned and 
handled by O. Earle Fry, Tallahas- 
see, garnered third with a wide 
search to the front and to the sides. 
Dan is a big powerful dog who threw 
mud twenty feet behind him as he 
ran. After his heat Dan was turned 
loose at lunch time. While investigat- 
ing a palmetto patch, he brought 
tenderly an unruffled hen quail to 
his owner. 

A good race was turned in by 
Junior, started by Bob Cameron, 
Tyson’s Pilot Bill, Geo. H. Keen, 
Sr., hunted wide and enthusiastical- 
ly. The same owner ran Spunky’s 
Bebee, one of the widest rangers 
of the stake. Had she cracked her 
tail a few more times, we are sure 
the judges would have had a place 
for her. 

Among the best of the rest was 
Pineywood Buster, run by Tom 
Stewart; Fisher's Mike, Nat. B. 
Fisher; Relentless Joe, owned by 
Dr. R. P. Knowles and handled by 
Howard Kikasola; Judd’s Image, 
Bob Carda and Radar Dot, handled 
by Herbert Allgood. 
AMATEUR DERBY—14 pointers 

1st. Admiral’s Hightone Beau, 
522336, English setter dog by Com- 
mander’s Hightone Beau ex-Smoky 
Valley Dixie. Virgil Oakes, owner- 
handler. 

2nd. Stewart’s Dotty, 525079, 
Pointer bitch by Holley’s Tyson ex- 
Spunky Delivery, owned and hand- 
led by Thos. B. Stewart. 

3rd. Frye’s Delivery Dan, 520993, 
Pointer dog Fast Delivery Roy ex- 
Punta Gorda Lady, O. Earle Frye, 
owner and handler. 


EVERGLADES SHOOTING DOG 
CLASSIC—20 pointers, 2 setters, 1 
shorthair 


A new star shone over the palmet- 
to country when the next to last 
brace brought out Luminary’s 
Bondex Rex, white and orange 
pointer dog belonging to Dr. John 
Siegfried Stewart and handled by 
B. D. Baker. Four speedy finds 
interspersed in a brilliant ground 
heat that sparkled with intelligent 
casts sewed up first place for the 
keen-nosed pointer. Two minutes 
after he was put down Sunday after- 
noon Rex smashed into point of a 
bevy. The freshly down, air washed 
singles were sitting ducks for the 
swift workman as he quickly nailed 
them. As he raced away from this 
bird work the gallery was almost 
abreast of the judges, riding like 
a cavalry charge, not to miss one 
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move of the speedy searcher on dis- 
play. 

Rex gave us one more bird find- 
ing show before the end and finished 
half a mile in the fore, going to 
exactly the right places. Rex’s was 
a really brilliant display of hunt- 
ing brains and keen nose. He was 
not steady to shot on two finds but 
this was not an absolute require- 
ment of the stake. He was the dog 
most of the followers were talking 
about at the end of the trials. 

Second place was well earned by 
King of Cotton, John Morris’ point- 
er, on a wide shooting dog race, 
displaying fine judgement resulting 
in two clean, mannerly finds. His 
bracemate flushed and chased one 
of his bevies but King stood like 
a soldier at attention with a fly on 
his nose. 

King’s ground pattern was always 
forward no matter how the course 
twisted and doubled back around 
sloughs and hammocks. King proved 
to be the kind of bird dog most of 
us seek but seldom own. 

Pandemonium Girl, owned by 
Mrs. Ogden Phipps and handled by 
S. Rogers, knocked off third place 
with a driving race culminating in 
two finds. One of these also was 
knocked by Girl’s bracemate, but 
her behavior added to her stature. 
Girl conducted a heady search, was 
never afraid of being alone out on 
the prairie if a birdy refuge was 
ahead. 

The dog unquestionably running 
in third place until Luminary’s Bon- 
dex Rex came along to pick up 
the apples was Jeep’s Dixie, an- 
other Johnny Norris entry. She 
was clean on her one find, steady 
to shot and wing, after a positive 
relocation. She hunted at medium 
range to the front, sustaining a fast 
pace to the end. 

Commander’s Alesio Jake ran all 
over the country, found a drove of 
turkeys and a bevy of quail on 
which his conduct was _ laudable, 





“Er, Jerry, mind a suggestion?” 


manners perfect. Had Jake turned 
in this bird ‘work in the Open All- 
Age, there might have been a dif- 
ferent report to write. He is owned 
by Paul Brinson, Jr., and handled 
by Brinson, Sr. 

Probably the next in line on the 
largest stake ever run by the Ever- 
glades club was Count, owned and 
handled by Wm. “Bill” Gautier, 
Miami, with one find and an honest 
search that was entirely over- 
shadowed by his bracemate, the 
winner. 

Boca Ceiga Buster, another Brin- 
son starter, laid down a slashing 
ground race, had two finds pointed 
with style and class. He was a hand- 
ful to bring around. 

Two of the best birdless races 
were turned in by Flying Charlie 
and Joe Davis. Charlie is owned by 
Mrs. Ogden Phipps and handled by 
S. Rogers, while Joe was a Johnny 
Morris starter. Both searched a 
wide scope of country intelligently. 

Others handling game included 
Greenwood Spunky Pete, owned by 
Ed. Inglis and handled by Francis 
Daughtry, Ben’s Queen Bee, 
owned and handled by T. A. Ben- 
field, Ike, owned by John Hammer 
and handled by M/Sgt. H. J. Mash- 
burn, Tommy’s Jody, owned by 
Tommy Hurst and handled by Wil- 
lard Hurst, Texas Joe and Lady 


Belle, Ed Kendrick, owner and 
handler. 
Other starters were Junior, 


Robert Cameron; Princess and Ed’s 
King, Ed Kendrick; Fairfield and 
Stewart's Mary Jane, Thos. R. 
Stewart; The Jenks, Jr., and 
Queenie, Willard Hurst; Glenbrook 
Rotobelle and Crested Glade War-. 
rior, Jos. W. Lipop; Lady, owned 
by John Hammer and handled by 
M/Sgt. Mashburn; The Duke, owned 
by Hayden Sparks, handled by Guy 
Chambliss; Sue, owned by Wilson 
Lovell and handled by Guy Cham- 
bliss; Pandemonium Kid, owned by 
Mrs. Ogden Phipps and handled by 
S. Rogers; Turkey Mountain Bacon- 
rind, P. M. Finley; Boy, Horace 
Guynn; Inglis Ace Diamond, owned 
by E. Z. Inglis and handled by 
Francis Daughtry; Kickasola’s 
Showme Kate, Howard Kickasola. 
SHOOTING DOG STAKE 

Ist. Luminary’s Bondex Rex, by 
Luminary’s Meteor-Bondex, Dr. 
John §S. Stuart, owner and handler. 

2nd. King of Cotton, 485441, by 
Sugar Man-Katie McFarland, John 
W. Morris, owner and handler. 

3rd. Pandemonium Girl, by Pan- 


demonium-Forshalee Titus, Mrs. 
Ogden Phipps, owner, S. Rogers, 
handler. 

END 
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here’s nothing in the culinary 

line more intriguing than foods 
cooked under a golden crust. Even 
the most commonplace dishes take 
on a glamour when topped with a bit 
of pastry or any one of the other rec- 
ommended toppings that add to the 
“eye-appeal.” 

An old family recipe, known as 
“Friday Pie,” utilizes left over fish. 
Here it is: (And mighty tasty, too.) 

FRIDAY PIE 

Save the water from which a 
pound of green peas (or a No. 2 can), 
a bunch of carrots diced, and a medi- 
um-sized diced cucumber have been 
cooked separately. 

From this liquid, make a white 
sauce, first melting 3 tbsp. butter 
and then adding 3 tbsp. flour. Add 


liquids gradually, stirring constantly 
until mixture has thickened. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Add 
flaked fish and vegetables. Pour 
into a buttered baking dish, top with 
rich biscuit dough, and bake at 400° 
until crust is golden brown. 

Here’s a hint to expedite the 
whole process. Use a roll of pre- 
pared biscuits—the kind you buy in 
a cardboard cylinder. You'll save 
yourself a lot of time—and you'll 
find serving is easier because you 
do not have to cut the crust, just 
lift out a biscuit or two with each 
serving. 

Fish pies 

Another tasty recipe for fish pie 
is equally simple to make: 

Make a white sauce from: 


2 tbsp. fat 
2 tbsp. flour 
4 tsp. salt 

1 cup milk 

Blend fat and flour in sauce pan. 
Add milk and cook until thick. Re- 
move from fire, add salt, and 1 tsp. 
Worchestershire sauce. 

To the white sauce, add: 

2 cups flaked cooked fish (remove 

all skin and outer covering) 

1 tbsp. grated or finely chopped 

onion 

1 tbsp. chopped green pepper 

1 scant cup of cooked peas. 

Stir gently into white sauce and 
pour into greased casserole. Instead 
of using a pastry crust, try topping 
with a cup of mashed potatoes. Peak 
the potatoes into points, and bake 
in a hot even (400°) for about 15 
minutes or until nicely browned. 

Most of us think the proper place 
for an oyster is either in deep fat 
or in a stew. But a dish not to be 
taken lightly is: 

OYSTER PIE 

Butter a casserole dish and cover 
the bottom with dry bread crumbs. 
Drain a pint of oysters and put half 
of them in dish. Season with salt 
and pepper, dot with butter, and add 
a thin layer of sliced cooked mush- 
rooms. Pour part of white sauce over 
contents of baking dish. Repeat pro- 
cess with oysters, seasoning, and 
mushrooms. Pour remainder of 
white sauce over top, cover with 
layer of buttered bread-crumbs, and 
bake from 30 to 40 minutes in a 
moderate oven—or until the oysters 
begin to “curl” at the edges. Serve 
piping hot. END 





KNOW YOUR WILDLIFE 
(Continued from Page 35) 


tough and spunky little animal, to 
be treated with respect; when 
cornered, he'll put up a terrific 
scrap. A raccoon’s jaws and hands, 
although small, are amazingly 
strong, and many a captive coon has 
torn his way out of a pen. 


Racooons have several natural 
enemies. The Florida panther often 
eats them, and once or twice at the 
Reptile Institute we’ve found half- 
grown coons in the stomachs of dia- 
mondback rattlesnakes. Great 
horned owls sometimes catch these 
animals, also. However, as_ usual, 
man is the chief enemy. Thousands 
of coons are run over by auto- 
mobiles, especially in southern Flor- 
ida where these animals often prowl 
along the highways at night. 
Throughout most of the country, 
raccoons are often hunted with dog 
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packs. This hunting is carried on 
largely for sport, and rarely for 
food; most people for some reason 
object to eating coon, although the 
meat is about as edible as that of 
any other game animal. Great num- 
bers of raccoons are trapped for 
their hides, also, and in fact this 
animal is a main stand-by of the 
trapper in many parts of the coun- 
try. Of course, raccoons, like most 
of our other wildlife, are menaced 





‘Me, | just tan.” 


by the wholesale draining of swamps 
and marshes. 

Raccoons prowl mostly by night 
or on cloudy days. The rest of the 
time they generally remain hidden 
in a hollow tree. Occasionally they 
den in a rocky fissure, or even in 
a ground burrow made by some 
other creature. 

The female usually gives birth to 
four or five young, sometimes three 
or six. The young grow rapidly and 
reach maturity in less than a year’s 
time. When small, they are trained 
and taught by their mother, and 
they remain with her until they are 
just about full-grown. Sometimes 
the hunter bags three or four coons 
from one tree, and usually this is 
a family group. 


Intelligent, prolific, and adaptable, 
the raccoon seems to be holding its 
own in spite of man’s dogs, guns, 
traps, and autos. END 
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NEW! LIGHT FOR 
NIGHT FISHING 


¥ The light you have always wanted 
—beamed steadily on Reel or Bait 
—leaving BOTH HANDS FREE. 
Patented steel clip holds flashlight 
and grips rod. Both instantly remov- 
able. Adequate ie but will not attract 
mosquitoes, bugs, bats. 
Complete in plastic box $1.50 : 
Postage prepaid 


with battery, ready to 
slip on your rod. Cash.NoC.0O.D. 


BITE-LITE CO. Sta. F, Box 56, Toledo, 0. 


4000 PEOPLE 
FOUND NEW JOYS 
IN FLORIDA LIVING 

LAST MONTH... 


by subscribing to FLORIDA SPEAKS 
& SUNRISE, the Magazine of Florida 
Living. A magazine as truly different 
as Florida Living itself. Not just one 
or two, but every article is devoted to 
making your life in Florida more 
pleasurable. 


EACH 
AND| @ OUTDOORS 


EVERY 
ISSUE @ TRAVEL 


S| @ GARDENING 


PACKED 
WITH 
IDEAS 


@ FASHIONS 

@ HOME DESIGN 
® COOKING 

@ BOATING 

@ FISHING 





FLORIDA 


For little more than Y2¢ a day, you 
can have Florida Speaks G SUNRISE 
delivered to your door each month. 
The help you will receive will be worth 
many times the cost. Do yourself a 
favor and send in your subscription 
order today. Use the coupon printed 
below, you may send cash with order 
or be billed later. 


FLORIDA SPEAKS & SUNRISE 
1424 Fourth St., South 
St. Petersburg, Fla., (Dept. FW) 


Please enter my subscription 


[] 2 Years $4.00 C] Bill Me 
C1] 1 Year $2.50 [] Paymt. Encl. 





FISHING 
(Continued from Page 39) 


insects more than balance the 
ledger. 

In one other department, these 
birds have more than paid their 
way. Back a few years, when our 
wading birds were hard to find, our 
canals, ponds and swamps were 
literally alive with moccasins and 
rattlesnakes. With protection of the 
wading birds came a lessening of 
the snake danger, until now snakes 
are a rarity rather than a common 
sight in areas where the wading 
birds have multiplied. 


Looking at wading birds from a 
factual point of view and without 
prejudice seems to indicate they are 
a blessing rather than a blight. Flor- 
ida is a land of birds, and the many 
wading birds we now display are a 
large part of the charm our state has 
for so many. These birds are just 
as much a part of “Story Book Flor- 
ida” as palm trees, alligators, bath- 
ing beauties and orange groves. Let’s 
be thankful for them. 


THE PELICAN: 
From Alexander Sprunt’s “Flor- 
ida Bird Life,” we take the follow- 
ing: ! 
“Pelicans are undoubtedly one of 
the great tourist attractions of Flor- 
ida in the bird line, and invariably 
excite comment even by those not 
particularly interested in nature. In 
many parts of each coast, they are 
semi-domesticated and take fish 
from the hand. 


“The Florida pelicans have fre- 
quently been charged with the de- 
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Ask for Manning’s Tasty Shrimp Lure. 


struction of food fishes, but careful 
investigations conducted by the Bio- 
logical Survey and the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 
have shown these charges to be 
largely unfounded. At Pelican Is- 
land, in Feb., 1919, when about 2,000 
pairs of the birds were present, an 
agent of the Bureau found that men- 
haden composed more than 90% of 
the pelican’s food, while other fishes 
of little or no commercial value 
formed 7%, and edible species only 
1.3% of the total. Of 1,276 fishes 
picked up in the pelican colony at 
Indian Key, Tampa Bay, only 39 
were valuable commercially, the rest 
being thread herring and menhaden. 
On Palm Key, near Cape Sable, I 
examined a number of fish dropped 
by the young pelicans, and practical- 
ly all were mullet, ranging up to 
about a pound in weight. All the 
fish dropped by the birds in the 
Brevard Island Rookery in Nov., 
1928, were menhaden, ranging 
from 6 to 10 inches in length. 

“T. Gilbert Pearson, after an ex- 
tended investigation of the food 
habits of this species, reported the 
finding in the southern Florida 
rookeries of the following species of 
fish: mullet, pigfish, Gulf menhaden, 
pinfish, thread herring, top minnow, 
and crevalle. He says: 

““Of the 3,428 specimens (of fish) 
taken in Florida waters only 27 in- 
dividual fish were of a kind ever sold 
in the markets for food, and not a 
single specimen of the highly prized 
varieties, such as trout, mackerel, 
or pompano, could be discovered in 
the possession of any pelican.’ 
(Howell) ” 


So it would seem that even the 
pelican has a clean bill of health 
so far as sports fish are concerned. 
Moreover, no one can deny the peli- 
can’s worth to the state as a tourist 
attraction. 


From a look at the facts, it would 
seem that we will have to look farth- 
er than Florida’s birds to find a rea- 
son for declining fresh and salt 
water sports fishing. END. 
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THE ATLANTIC COAST’S GREAT SPORT FISHING MAGAZINE 
.-» COVERING ALL PHASES OF SALT WATER FISHING 
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1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION — 12 BIG ISSUES — $3.00 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 
157 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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FISH CONSERVATION FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from Page 29) 


that some regulations do more harm 
than good. He can’t sell, effectively, 
something which he knows is wrong. 

The warden is an important figure 
in fish and game conservation. He 
will be an even more valuable figure 
when he has only properly tested 
regulations to enforce and when he 
directs most of his activities toward 
prevention, less toward detection. In 
some instances, this change in pro- 
gram may call for a change in per- 
sonnel because the temperaments of 
and of “preventers” and 
“educators” may differ somewhat. 
THE IDEAL SITUATION 

Ideally, a state should have only 
those sport fishing regulations for 
which there is proven need. We may 
need to impose emergency regula- 
tions at times, without proof of the 
need for them, but in those instances 
we should immediately institute a 
fact-finding program which will 
demonstrate whether or not the reg- 
ulation is proper. 

Ideally, too, we should have an 
effective educational program which 
will generate respect for regulations. 
Enforcement men should play an im- 
portant role in this educational pro- 
gram. 

Interestingly enough, in those 
states where these methods (fact- 
finding and education) are used, the 
laws are being simplified and re- 
duced in number, and the amount of 
violation seems to be decreasing 
rather decidedly. In general, we’re 
much more rational about the reg- 
ulation question than we were 
twenty years ago. As a result, in 
some areas, we now have more and 
improved fishing, and a growing re- 
spect for the regulations. 

One of the most encouraging fea- 


tures in modern fish conservation 
has been the change in the warden. 
In the more progressive states these 
men are now carefully selected on 
the basis of qualifications for the 
job. In these states the political 
warden has disappeared. Here, the 
modern enforcement man is a highly 
respected individual and is well 
versed in conservation problems gen- 
erally. He attends special schools at 
regular intervals, so that he can keep 
up on modern developments, and 
can compare experiences with the 
other wardens. He’s basically an 
educator. There is a growing and 
proper tendency to refer to him as a 
ranger or as a conservation or fish 
and game “officer,” not as a “war- 
den.” He’s a far, far different indi- 
vidual from the old-time fish and 
game “cop.” He plays an extremely 
important role in promoting im- 
proved fishing and hunting. He’s in- 
terested basically in preventing vio- 
lation of the regulations, but his 
field of active interest extends far 
beyond mere enforcement. 

One state has separate fish war- 
dens and game wardens. A patron- 
age dispenser could see plenty of 
merit in having separate wardens 
for fish and for game; it creates 
more jobs. But, most people who 
are genuinely interested in conser- 
vation would probably regard such 
duplication as an unnecessary ex- 
travagance. 

Though there are exceptions, the 
regulation picture has been improv- 
ing immensely—with greatly im- 
proved laws, with emphasis on pre- 
vention of violation, and with high 
caliber officers on the job. The reg- 
ulation picture is a very encouraging 
one. END. 
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Doesn‘t that sound a little strange? For years now 


we've been paying fwo prices for one item! 


TRUE WEST is an all true, all fact slick paper 
magazine on the West. It’s crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, gold rush, range wars, In- 
dian fights, ghost towns, lost mines and buried treas- 
ures, outlaws, trail-drives, frontier sagas, cowboy 


and ranch life—it’s the REAL THING! 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN is a down-to-earth outdoor 
magazine on our great, wild, rugged West. It covers 
every state west of the Mississippi River. Hunting, 
fishing, boating, guns—it takes in the whole scene! 

SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER: 12-issue sub- 
scriptions to BOTH magazines for the price of TRUE 
WEST alone—$3.00! Rush bills, check, money order fo: 
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WESTER 
P.O. Box 5008-22 Austin 31, Texas 


Floats! Out-floats any 


—— 
—~ — line. No dressing. 
Sea Won't crack, peel or 
——_ become sticky. 
Shoots! Long and 
-—— straight casts because 
of micro-smooth 
f finish and firm body. 


Picks-Up! High flota- 
tion and friction-free 
finish guarantee 
smooth, easy pick-up. 





@ Put together everything anangler 
ever wanted in a fly line and you 
have the new Suzper-Float.® Exclu- 
sive new finish gives superb hand- 
ling, action and flotation. All popu- 
lar double and bug tapers and level 
sizes. Green or brown. Priced 
from $2.50 up at your dealer’s. 


Other Lines You Can Trust 





Black-Oreno 
Casting 


Double-D 
Salt Water 


Strong-Oreno 
Casting 





Fish-Oreno 
Casting Fly 


South Bend 


THE BEST IN RODS ~- REELS - LINES - LURES 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., South Bend 23, Ind. 


Dependable 
Salt Water 


Fish-Deceiver 
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FISHING and camping trips far from main 
highways are a lot of fun, but unless yours 
is a two-car family, with a special vehicle 
for rough -and-ready outdoor activity, 
chances are that someone has to wash and 
polish the family car after each trip—often 
no small job and not one the distaff mem- 
bers of a family want delayed. 

The best car cleaning and polishing prod- 
uct field tested to date, and one that really 
gets an unpleasant job done with the mini- 
mum of effort, is wax-free Coralize, a sili- 
con-base powder that, though not an abra- 
sive, quickly removes dirt and oxidized paint 
without harming the live finish. Tests show 
that an average car can be cleaned, sealed 
and polished in one hour, or less, to give a 
weatherproof, glaze finish that will last up 
to six months. (If you’re a doubting Thom- 
as, but of stout heart, pour gasoline over a 
Coralized spot on one of the car fenders 
and ignite it—outdoors—for proof of the 
polish’s tenacity and durability. ) 

As might be expected of a product that 
can be safely and efficiently used on auto- 
mobile finishes, Coralize will also serve to 
keep refrigerators, porcelain stoves, chro- 
mium, glass, tile, linoleum and enamelware 
looking new. 

Sporting use tests conducted by FWFTGT 
included restoring miror-like finishes to fish- 
ing spoons dulled from use and successfully 
coating TV antennas against salt air de- 
posits. Rubbed over several guns, Coralize 
brought out the finishes to a remarkable de- 
gree while giving metal surfaces a coating 
of silicon that resisted the usual effects of 
handling by numerous persons. 

Sold on a money-back guarantee basis 
should you not be fully satisfied with its 
performance, Coralize may be had on order 
direct from the new plant of Coralize Prod- 
ucts, 37 Park Avenue, Extension, Arlington, 
Massachusetts. Price $2.00 can, postpaid. 





EVER since spin fishing started to sky 
rocket to a peak of popularity among Flor- 
ida anglers, there has been a demand for a 
multi-purpose reel. ‘’Give us,’’ Florida fish- 
ermen have pleaded, “‘a combination reel 
that we can use on spinning rods, on bait 
casting rods and on fly rods.” 

Various commercial attempts to meet the 
need have been made, but, until recently, 
no reel tested did a good enough job on all 
three types of rods to merit endorsement by 

FWFTGT. 
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Now, from the factory of the South Bend 
line of quality fishing tackle, comes the 
new Spin Cast #700, a reel that field tests 
indicate is ideal for use with whatever type 
of rod an angler may already own. 

Basically, the Spin Cast is a casting reel 
with the spinning principle, and works 
equally well mounted on bait casting, spin- 
ning or fly rods, giving friction-free casting 
with 5g-ounce lures or with lures as light 
as Y4 ounce. 

Especially commendable feature of the 
Spin Cast #700 is its comfortable feel and 
balance in the hand, no matter what type 
of rod used. Once positioned on a rod, a 
‘‘thumb control’’ opening on the reel can be 
adjusted to fit any hand, giving the angler 
perfect control of his outfit, for accurate 
placement of his cast lures. On spinning and 
fly rods, the South Bend product mounts in 
the conventional, underneath rod, position 
and permits full finger control of the line. 
Casting is absolutely free of backlash (at 
least FWFT&ST couldn’t make the Spin Cast 
backlash in repeated tries), a feature that 
permits a beginner to cast like an expert 
almost his first trip out. A smoothly operat- 
ing drag adjusts accurately to any degree 
of desired line tension and is controlled by 
a knob on the reel’s tail plate. There is also 
a separate ‘’warning”’ click. 

Line retrieve is twice as fast with the 
Spin Cast #700 than with average casting 
reels, due to a 4-to-1 gear ratio and large 
diameter spool. Together, these features cut 
down on time devoted to line retrieve and 
thereby give an angler more free fishing 
time. 

In construction, the Spin Cast, like other 
South Bend products, is well made. The line 
hole is ringed with smooth, hard-wearing 
Carboloy and the “’thumb control’’ opening 
is ringed with hard chrome. The spool staff 
is sturdy and rigidly supported, a design that 
eliminates binding. Free-rotating wear rings 
on the pickup mechanism are hard chrome 
plated. Gears are brass, and the rod clip is 
designed to fit any standard reel seat. The 
Spin Cast #700 weighs 62 ounces and is 
finished in an attractive deep maroon. 

The new addition to the South Bend 
family is $11.95, complete with 150 yards 
of six pound test monofilament line already 
spooled on the reel. Extra line spools are 
available, and a handy hex wrench built 
into the housing permits quick change of 
various tests of spooled line, either braided 
or monofilament. 





SHOTGUNNERS who have long liked the 
consistent shot patterns and recoil reduction 


obtained from an_ installed Lyman-Cutts 
Compensator, but who have never cared for 
the unsightly choke control tubes that must 
slowly and inconveniently be changed with 
a small wrench, will rejoice to know that 
their old friend has taken a physical culture 
course and changed form after some twenty- 
eight years. 

After long experimentation, the Lyman 
Gun Sight Corp., maker of the compensator 
based on Col. Cutts’ patent, has perfected 
an adjustable choke tube that eliminates the 
inconvenience of carrying different choke 
tubes and wrench in a pocket of the shooting 
coat. 

The new adjustable choke tube, available 
to fit 12, 16 and 20 gauge guns, twists to 


Continuous contact between inner and outer 
sleeves prevents vibration from throwing the 
shot off, the adjustable choke, once set, 
being as rigid as your shotgun barrel. For 
this reason, Lyman claims that the new 
adjustable tube will give better shot pat- 
terns than any other adjustable device, but 
admits that the patterning may not be quite 
as good as the performance obtained from 
the old-style, interchangeable tubes. For 
consistent patterns, none of the adjustable 
choke control devices now on the market 
give the measured results of individual tubes, 
bored to a single degree of choke. This 
finding is the result of many tests by 
FWFTGT. 

In testing the Lyman-Cutts compensator, 
or any other factor relating to a shotgun, 
our experience in shotgun-testing has clearly 
indicated that it is sheer folly to draw any 
definite conclusion about a shotgun’s per- 
formance by firing any less than ten shots 
under uniform conditions — and then re- 
peating the tests on another occasion as 
verification. 

As yet, Lyman has not announced the 
retail price of the new adjustable choke, 
factory-installed on your gun, but, being a 
product in a highly competitive field, the 
list price should be comparable with rival 
brands. 

Interested readers should write Robert 
Lyman, Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middlefield, 
Conn., for detailed information and a copy 
of a new Cutts Compensator booklet that 
gives much valuable information about the 
original Lyman-Cutts and its new variation. 
No charge for either. 





WHETHER Floridians care to admit it or 
not, some of the best of the post-war period 
tackle developments have come from manu- 
facturers out California-way. 

Typical is the Met-L-fly, a new all metal 
lure, made by Ament-Douglas Company, 
Box 636, San Bruno, California, of solid 
brass, copper and aluminum, finished in 
highly polished natural metal or chrome 
plate and orange Alumalite. 

Frankly, when the first samples came our 
way for Florida field testing, through our 
national research bureau affiliation, we 
weren’t too impressed with the Met-L-fly as 
a lure. True, the baits were beautifully 
made, balanced and finished, but to our eyes 
they looked more like those paper airplanes 
kids make and toss from theatre balconies 
than lures with fish appeal. But that was 
before we fished the Met-L-fly! 

In field testing under a wide range of 
fishing conditions, it has been one of the 
best fishing lures of dozens tested in recent 
years. The Met-L-fly has proven especially 
productive in salt water, taking trout, snook, 
redfish (channel bass), mackerel and six 
minor species. In fresh water the samples 
of Met-L-fly caught some nice Florida black 
bass, even in “‘off’’ periods for certain other 
reliable bass lures. For spin fishing, the new 
bait proved just perfect. 

No special casting skill is needed to get 
results from the Met-L-fly field tests proved. 
Evidently, the Met-L-fly is one of the few 


any degree of choke, from open to full. baits that take fish no matter how retrieved. 
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There is no need to give it action by twitch- 
ing the rod tip; the lure creates its own 
tantalizing fish appeal. 

Field tests, however, developed a number 
of ways to increase the new lure’s efficacy. 
First, select the smallest size Met-L-fly that 
the water and tackle will allow, and com- 
bine your selection with the smallest practical 
diameter fishing line and leader. (Small size 
baits invariably caught the most fish—and 
the big Ones, too.) Use a clinch knot to tie 
your line or leader directly to the small 
swivel on the Met-L-fly. Try braking every 
cast so that the lure will enter the water on 
a taut line. 

Keep enough pressure on the line so that 
the Met-L-fly’s action can be felt vaguely 
from the moment the lure enters the water, 
and until the retrieve is completed. Ex- 


ample: A cast is made quartering upstream; 
immediately swing your rod until it points 
directly across stream, starting your retrieve 
at the same time. Vary the speed of the 
retrieve to maintain a constant pressure on 
the lure as it proceeds downstream and 
finally swings out of productive water and 
the retrieve is completed. If the Met-L-fly 
is to run deep, keep the rod tip as close to 
the water as possible. If additional weight 
is desired, add it by pinching on split shot 
sinkers at least fifteen inches from the lure. 

Made in aluminum orange, brass plated 
copper, bright brass and chrome. Get the 
last named finish for Florida fishing. The 
Met-L-fly is made in weights .03 to .28 
ounce, priced from $1.25 to $1.40. If you 
don’t find the new lure in local stores, write 
the manufacturer direct. 





AJAX, FLORIDA 
(Continued from Page 34) 


mittee was getting pretty sick. But 
we weren’t through yet. Up pops 
Ted Preston with fire in his eyes: 
“These fellows are right as far as 
they go but they don’t go far 
enough.” And then he paused dra- 
matically and dropped his voice: “Is 
the committee planning to give a 
course in first aid? If not, you’d bet- 
ter devote some space to it. What to 
do when a fish has jerked a treble 
hook through the fleshy part of 
your middle finger and you’ve got 
your rod in one hand, the fish in 
your other hand and the hook 
through part of the hand that’s hold- 
ing him? Or if you think that’s far- 
fetched, what do you tell the fellow 
who has stepped on a catfish fin or 
has a fly hooked through the lobe of 
his ear? Or when a fish has both his 
upper and lower teeth through a 
finger and you can’t persuade him 
to turn loose? In all these cases 
you’ve not only got to tell the man 
how to get the hook or barb out but 
to tell what medicine to use or how 
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to apply the bandage.” 

That did it, Mister Editor; it had- 
n’t occurred to a single member of 
the committee that the writing of a 
simple book on how to fish would 
involve so many angles. We just 
hadn’t realized how unhandy the 
amateur fisherman can be so we 
gave up in disgust and despair and 
I can tell you, Mister Editor, that 
the committee doesn’t plan to have 
another meeting. 

Respectfully, 
Plato Winder, Storekeeper 


THE GAR PLUG 


3'%2-Inch Size — $1.00 
5-Inch Size — $1.25 





Call for them at your nearest dealer 
or write direct to 


JACK’S HAND MADE BAITS 
1517 West Jean Street 
Tampa, Florida 





SIX COLORS 
Light Green Frog Spot 
White-Red Spots-Tinseled 
Yellow-Red Spots-Tinseled 


Red & White 
Red & Yellow 
Black & Orange 










BOMBER JERK — 
Designed for use in the 
miles of Florida’s shallow 
waters. Runs from 

6 to 12 inches deep. 

This new lure really 
comes to life when retrieved 
in a series of short 
“jerks.” Fish can’t 
resist it! 3 sizes, 12 colors. 


BOMBER JIG—A 
beautiful Nylon Jig that 
really has fish appeal! Nylon 
tails are firmly welded into 
lead body enclosed in plastic, 
creating the most beautiful, 
durable Jig on the market. 
Four sizes — 4, ¥2, % and 1 
oz., 12 fish catching colors. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE COLOR CATALOG 
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BOMBER BAIT CO., Box 905, Gainesville, Texas 


WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 


ments 25c a werd per insertion, payable 


in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fis. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


ST. JOHNS RIVER BASS CAPITAL 
OF THE WORLD 

Biggest bargain on the River. Owner “forced’”’ and 
‘“‘must’’ sell! Property includes 400 ft. River 
frontage and 28 acres of land. 

Hunting & Fishing Resort and Home, established, 
highly profitable, $25,500. 

Riverfront, 2 Bedroom, masonry, furnished Home, 
beautiful 80’ x 750’ lot, perfect location, $11,500. 
Anything available in this Bass Capital, we have it. 

E. J. TEeRONDE, Welaka, Fla. 


TAXIDERMY 


MODERN TAXIDERMY BOOK—$3.00. 126 Pages 
Illustrated. Taxidermist Supplies— Glass Eyes 
Mfgs., ANIMALS, BIRDS — ALL KINDS — 8Schu- 
maker, Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. Lists 


RESORTS FOR RENT 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


FRESH & SALT WATER FISHING — Lodge 
“CHARLENE”’ on the Homosassa River, rental 
units $5.00 per day up with boat. Write or Phone 
CAPT. GENE SHATTUCK, P. O. Box 515, St. 
Petersburg. Phone 72-8362 or Homosassa Springs, 
Box 1. 


COTTAGES — RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


BACKWATER FISH CAMP, Dunnellon, Florida, 
Housekeeping Cottages, Bait, Boats: We guarantee 
pan fish. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN PISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00, POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers —GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOE SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


TACKLE & CASTING BAITS 


FISHING TACKLE INTRODUCTION: SEND $1 for 


$2.30 SURPRISE—FLYS, BAITS, ITEMS. TOP 
TACKLE. TWENTY YEARS MANUFACTURER. 
BARGAINS GALORE, STEVENS POINT, WIS- 
CONSIN. 


THE FLORIDA MAGAZINE 
FOR ALL SPORTSMEN 


$2.00 





THRILLING 
ISSUES 


12 
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FLORIDA SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


The Florida Sportsman Guide 1s a new section devoted to hunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 


the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 


BASS CAPITAL 
RESORT 


The most beautiful Fishing 
Resort in Florida; located on 
US-17, in the heart of the 
Bass Capital of the World. 


ULTRA-MODERN, LIGHT 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 


Boats - Motors 
Bait - Tackle 
Guides 


“TEX” L‘ARGENT 
Owner 


CRESCENT CITY, FLA. 
Phone 175 


CAMP YALE 
ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE YALE 


BOATS + MOTORS: BAIT 
BRAND NEW CABINS 
Between Leesburg & Eustis 
3 Miles Off Fla. 44 
Rt. 2, Box 191A, Leesburg, Fla. 


BOATS — BAIT — TACKLE 
GROCERIES — COTTAGES 


LLOYD'S 
FISH CAMP 


on Route 20, Ochlockonee River 
22 Miles West of 


CLEAN — COMFORTABLE 


Electric Heat — Reasonable Rates 
Fla. No. 19 


DONA VISTA MOTEL 
& 
DRIVE INN 


FISHERMAN’S BOX LUNCHES 
ICE CREAM & SODAS 


UMATILLA, FLA.—RT. 1 


GRAY CRICKETS 


Twice weekly delivery within 

100 miles. Mailed postpaid and 

guaranteed out of delivery area. 
Dealers write for prices. 


LUCKY LURE CRICKETS 
Leesburg, Florida 


OAKS MOTEL 
FRESH & SALT WATER 
FISHING 


Groceries, Restaurant 
Service Station 


ICE — TACKLE — BAIT 
Panacea Bridge, 3 Mi. South of 
PANACEA, FLORIDA 


BASS — PANFISH 


FISHING GUIDE 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 1179 


FINEST QUALITY 
BLACK CRICKETS 
Excellent Panfish Bait 
$10.00 PER THOUSAND 
Postpaid 
Guaranteed Live Delivery 
Wholesalers Write for Prices 


LOYD B. EZELL 


Mayo, Florida 


OUTBOARD 
MOTOR SERVICE 


Parts and Repairs for All Makes 


OUTBOARDS FOR RENT 
Complete Hunting and Fishing 
Equipment — Rod & Reel Repairs 


RIVERS & LEWIS 


AMOCO STATION 
1210 S. Adams — Tallahassee, Fla. 


C. W. ROBERTS 


Complete Line of 
Hunting and Fishing Supplies 
GROCERIES 


SERVICE STATION 
HOSFORD, FLORIDA 


ORMAND‘S 
JUNGLE DEN 


is a fishing camp designed to give 

the utmost in accommodations and 

conveniences for the fisherman and 

his family. 

BOATS, BAIT, MOTORS, GUIDES, 
CABINS, SNACK SHOP 





HUNTING FISHING 
in Season Year Round 


CHIPOLA 
PARK INN 


Modern Hotel on Dead Lakes 
Steam Heat—American Plan 
Reasonable Rates 
Licenses * Guides 
Motors ° Boats 
Bait * Tackle * Dogs 
Mail 
Highway 71 
Star Route, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Phone 
9600 L-1, Blountstown, Fla. 


F. BURIE SAMMONS, Owner 


LILLIE’S 


Lakeside Cottages 
EXCELLENT FISHING 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 


BOATS — MOTORS — BAIT 
SANDY BEACH on LAKE EUSTIS 


P. O. Box 1404 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 





SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
HUNTING-FISHING. HDQRS. 


GIBSON HOTEL 


Steam Heat—TV—Bar—Reasonable 


THE LIARS’ LAIR 


In the Lobby 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Star Route — Box 97 


THE OCALA DEER HERD 


studies and browse studies indicate 
that one deer per 35 acres in the 
Ocala should be the very maximum 
carrying capacity. This would be ap- 
proximately 7,500 deer. As it is bet- 
ter to carry just a few less deer than 
the maximum, probably 7,000 deer 
should be carried on the Ocala Wild- 
life Management Area. 

The carrying capacity just dis- 
cussed refers to the area as it is at 
present. Range conditions could 
change causing the carrying capacity 
to change. As there were 6,000 deer 
present on the area in 1952, and 
6,470 in 1953, the carrying capacity 
of the area has almost been reached. 

Although it is very doubtful that 
the Ocala Wildlife Management 
Area ever reaches a condition where 
it can sustain one deer per 20 acres, 


50 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Phone 147 White 


(Continued from Page 13) 


it is good deer terrain and one deer 
per 43.75 acres is a good deer herd. 
It is probable that for two or three 
years the deer herd could build up 


On the St. John’s River 
ASTOR, FLORIDA 


Ammo - Tackle Sales & Rental 
Apalachicola, Fla. - Phone 116 


its numbers beyond carrying capac- 
ity, but then disease, poor condition, 
parasites, food and other limiting 
factors come into focus, and the herd 
would be knocked down in size as 


Preferred Deer Food Species by Volume Taken 


1. Mushrooms sp. 
2. Sabal etonia & Serenoa repens | 
3. Quercus sp.—Mast 
4, Quercus sp. and Sabal sp. 

5. Quercus myrtifolia 

6. Quercus chapmanti 

7. Hydrotida caroliniana 

8. Brasenia schreberi 
Neh acta EEF ae 
10. Cyanococcus myrsinites | 


Mixed acorns & palmetto berries|11.75 


it was in 1941-43. END 
Mushrooms 24.25 
Palmetto berries 23.4 
Acorns 15.18 


4.4 
3.78 


: | 2.64 


Chapman’s Oak 


Purple Bonnet 

Milk pea 

Blueberry 
Total 






Lt 
90.40 
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-_. LITTLE BLUE HERON \. 
LAN ‘STANDS ABOUT 2" TALL 
HERONS ~~ 
\ ‘\ MAROON HEAD & NECK‘ aa 
\ | \ ee 


.S 






GREAT WHITE HERON 


A LARGE WHITE-PLUMAGED HERON 
WITH YELLOW BILL & LEGS: 





BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 
USUALLY ROOSTS IN TREES DURING DAY, 
ACTIVE MAINLY DURING NIGHT HOURS 


GREAT BLUE HERON 


LARGE SIZE (STANDS ABOUT 4’ TALL) 


BLUE GRAY COLOR, 
WHITISH ABOUT HEAD & NECK: 





t 
1 a YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 
oe off AS ACTIVE DURING DAY 
| | AS AT NIGHT 
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for only $2.00 


The Florida Magazine for all Sportsmen 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Enter or extend my subscription for _________ year (s) 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE at $2.00 per year. 


[.] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


Name - AEN 6 oo 
Street. ING.<< See tals eS ee 
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TALLAHASSEE, FLA, 


THE LIBRARY | 
STATE CAPITOL 


